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SECtUEL 



TO EASY AND POPULAR LESSONS. 



LESSON 1. 

Self-Demal, 

^^ Mother" said a little boy, on^ morning, aA 
he was looking over a book ; ^^ herd -is another of 
those hard words, that puzzle little children. I 
wish they wouldn't put such words in our books 
Why can't the people who write books, have ali 
the words easy words ?" 

" Why, Harry," replied his mother, " the fact is, 
you are so very little, that it is quite difficult to 
write an3rthing that you can perfectly understand. 
But let me see this terrible word, wluch puzzles 
you so much. What is the book you are read- 
ing ?" 

^^ ^ Easy Lessons in Reading,' it is called, moth- 
er," said Harry, " but they are not so very easy. 
Hero, a boy is talking to his brother about self- 
denial, as if it were something little children ought 
to know ; and I am Bure I don't know, what it 
mecms. It surely don't mean anything we must 
do, if we can't understand it." 

^^ But it does mean a great many things that a lit- 
tle boy ought to do, and not to do ; and so I will 
try to explain it to you. You deserve to have it ex- 
plained, for then I think you will have the pleasure 
of digcovering that you are sometimes good at de- 
nying yourself." 

1* 
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"Denying HHrself , mother ! I am sure, when I 
y anything, I don't deny it ; and when I do any- 
thing, I don't deny it. I shoald do very wrong, if I 
did/' 

" True, Harry, but wait a Uttle, until you have 
heard what I was going to say. You know, the 
other day, when I gave you a sixpence, you wished, 
very much, to spend it for candy, which you said 
you would divide between yourself and your sister." 

*' But I reminded you," continued his mother, 
" that you had determined to save all your money, 
in your little strong box, to buy books with ; and 
so, without much hesitation, you went and slipped 
it into the hole in the lid, and there it is safe as a 
mouse in a trap ; for though you can put it in, you 
cannot get it out again, you know, till the box is 
unsealed." 

'* And so mother, I think I might call my box, 
my money trap." " So you might Harry ^ but I 
must not forget what I was going to add, that when 
you determined to do what I wished, with your 
sixpence, you refused or denied yourself the pleas- 
ure, you so much desired, of getting the candy, — 
and then you practised self-denial. When you 
come to open your box, you will be very glad 
you saved your money ; though I dare say, every 
time you put any into it, you feel sorry you can- 
not do something else, with your little earnings. 
But good always comes from 9elf-denial ; and much 
evil is prevented by it." 

" Yes, mother," said Harry, " I suppose, if that 
little boy that got sick yesterday, by eating chest- 
nuts, had denied himself, and not eaten any, or but 
few; — instead of lying in bed all day, he might 
have been running and capering about or reading 
pleasant stories, as I do." 

** Put mother, when little Voys and girk are to- 

f«tl|er, talking and playing,^ and it is very hard to 
? 9till, but they try to be still because their mother 
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'wishes it : Is that the same thing with this self- 
denial^ that you talk about ?" " Certainly it is, my 
child ; and one of the most difficult pieces of self- 
denial, children ever have to practice. 

'^ But in the instances, that have been mention 
ed, you perceive something is gained, or saved. 
Children who do not spend their money foolishly, 
save it for useful purposes ; — children who do not 
eat what is unwholesome, or too much of that 
which is good for them, escape a great deal of sick- 
ness and pain, which they might otherwise have." 

" I think, " said Harry, " this hard word will 
never puzzle me again, please to tell me some more 
about it." " O ! it would take me quite too long, 
to tell you of all, or one half the occasions for selt- 
denial which happen every day. But, come, it is 
time for you to go to school." " Do let me, moth- 
er, stay a little longer, and talk with you, it is so 
pleasant." " But 1 shall have talked in vaia, if 
you have not learned a lesson of self-denial^ suffi- 
cient to teach you, that nothing ought to detain you, 
one moment, beyond the hour of school." • 



I4ESSON 2. 



jFVai*^ LucaSy a laudable Example of filial Duty. 

Mrs. Corbon kept a village school in the state 
of New-York. She had a noble mind, and was a 
friend to all good children. One cold morning in 
the winter, a small boy came along, with a saw on .... 
his arm, and wanted this lady to hire him to saw 
wood. She said, one of, her neighbours, a trusty 
man, would like to saw the wood, and she did not 
wish to hire anybody else. " O dear^" ^aid the boy, 
" what shall I do ?" " Why, little fellow,'* said 
she, << what is the matter ?" 
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He answered, "my father is blind, mother is 
sick, and I left my sister crying at home, for fear 
poor 'ma will die. I take care of them, as well as 
1 can ; but they have nothing to eat. I want to work 
and get something for them." Mrs. Corbon had 
never seen this lad before, and did not ~ know 
what his name was, till he told her : but she per- 
ceived he was a boy of unconmion goodness, be- 
cause he was so good and kind to his parents and 
sister. 

He shivered very much with the cold ; for he was 
but thinly dressed, and his ear-locks were white 
with frost. The lady asked him to come in and 
warm himself. As he sat in the chair, by the fire, 
she saw the tears run down his cheeks, and she 
tried to comfort him. " It is not for myself," said 
Frank, " that I cry. I don't mind a little cold ; but 
I can't help thinking of the family at home. We 
used to be very happy ; but a sad change has hap- 
pened in our house." 

"Are you not hungry ?" said Mrs. Corbon. " Not 
much ma'am : that is not what troubles mc. I had 
some potato for dinner yesterday." " Did you not 
have supper last night ?" " No ma'am." " Nor 
breakfast this morning ?" " Not yet : but no mat- 
ter : I shall get some by and by. If I try to do well, 
God will protect me : for so my mother says." 

" You are a brave lad," said the lady ; " I will 
be your friend, if you have not another on earth ;" 
and the tears sparkled in her eyes, as she gave him 
:i biscuit with a piece of meat, on a smcdl plate. 
" Thank you ma^am," said Frank ; "if you please, 
I* will keep them to carry home. Don't you thinlc 
ma'am, that anybody will hire me to saw wood ?" 

" Yes, my dear little fellow," she answered, ^' I 
will give you money to saw mine." He thanked ■ 
her again, and ran to the wood pile to begin hi« 
work. The lady put on her cloak and went out 
among her neighbours. She told them Frank waa 
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Hi good boy, and hoped they would do somethmg to 
help him to provide for the family. 

So they came to thcf house, where he was, and 
one gave him a six cent piece, another a shilling, and 
a third, twenty five cents, till they made up nearly 
three dollars. They presented him a loaf of bread, 
a part of a cheese, some meat, and a cake, a jug of 
milk, and some apples to roast for his sick mother ; 
with a snug basket to put them all in, so that he had 
as much as he could carry. 

He told them he was very much obliged to them 
indeed, but he did not wish to be a beggar. He 
chose to work and pay for what he had, if they 
would let him ; but they said he must not stay now. 
He might see to that another time. ^^ We are go- 
jng," said Mrs. Corbon " to send the things to your 
mother, because she is in so great want of them j 
and I should like to go and see her myself." 

Frank hurried back, tugging his load, and the 
whole family cried for joy. " Bless your dear little 
heart," said his poor blind father ; ^^ come here and 
let me get hold of you, I hope, my son, you will 
never be unable to see the friends you love : but we 
must not complain, nor forget the favors we re- 
ceive, because we cannot have everything we wish. 
My dear wife, a blessing has come upon us all for 
the sake of our dutiful child." The good man 
raided his hands in prayer, and thanked the Creator 
of the world, for giving him so hope^l a son. 

It is thirty years since this affair happened ; and 
the same Frank Lucas is now a Judge, and one of 
the first men in the county where he lives. His 
father is at rest. Twenty summers the bell-flower 
has bloomed on his peacefiil grave. His mother 
has^ grown very old and feeble, and can just Mralk 
about the house, leaning on her stafi^. She still 
lives with her son. 

He says it will be but a short time, before this 
revered parent . must be called away to her eternal 
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home ; but while her life is spared, it shall be hid 
delight to make her last days happy. ^^ I should 
have been a poor wretch," he often remarks, " If 
it had not been for the. early care of my kind 
mother." 

This good old lady talks very sensibly about the 
different scenes she has passed through in life. She 
haa been rich, and t^en very poor, and now she is 
rich again, in having so excellent a son ; and she 
now seems only waiting for her Redeemer to call 
her to that bright world, where the souls of the 
righteous dwell, and where all is joy and peace. 

Judge Lucas is married to a. worthy woman, and 
has five children. They go to school ; and their 
father tells them that if they intend to be useful, 
they must learn well while they are young ; if they . 
expect to be blessed, in this world or the next, they 
must love Grod, honor their parents and teachers, 
and be kind to all ; and that, in this free country, 
the way for a poor little boy to become a great and 
happy man, is to be honesty industrious and good. 



IiESSON 3. 

Brotherly Unity, 



^^ Behold how good and how pleasant it is, for 
brethren to dwell together in umty." Dear chil- 
dren, how do you live at home ? Is there any un- 
kindnesa or ill temper there } Do angry feelings 
rise in your hearts ? Are angry speeches ever heard 
there ? Did you ever hear a contention between 
brother and brother, or between sister and sister, 
or between brother and sister ? 

Did you ever hear the clamor of their voices, 
when one said. It is mine ; and another^ / say U is 
mine ; 'and then again in a louder tone, / 9ay it is 
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mi9^e and Pll have it ; I say it is mine, and Fllhave it. 
Did you ever see two brothers put forth all their 
strength, and pull, and scresun, until the strongest 
gained the victory, and the weakest yielded ; Set- 
ting and scolding with hearts full of anger, instead 
.of tender brotherly love ? 

When you are all gathered together in the fami- 
ly, if we could come suddenly in the midst of you, 
should we discover self-love, and self-will, and ill- 
tempered and noisy jangling ? Could we see you 
with your parents, should we be able to look upon 
them y.^e centre of love and peace ; or must we 
see tfaSm burdened with the toil of settling your 
disputes, and calming down your unkind and angry 
feelings ? 

Should we see at your house, how evil and un- 
)>Ieasant it is, for brethren to be unkind, ill-tem- 
pered and quarrelsome ? or if we could come and 
mingle with your work and your play, and sit down 
,.as one of your family, should we see, from day to 
day, how good and how pleasant it is, for brethren 
and sisters to dwell together in unity ? 

It i^ good and pleasant for a family, for a neigh- 
bourhood, for a church of Christ, for a whole coun- 
try ; yea, it would be good and pleasant, for the 
whole world itself, to dwell together in unity. When 
all the good shall be go^ered together in heav- 
en, there will be beauty and glory, above mortal 
thought, and millions beyond all counting shall 
dwell together in unity j forever and forever. There, 
covetousness, and self-will, and evil speaking, and 
unkindness, and anger will never rise more. Love 
binds all hearts as one ; unbroken peace will reiga 
without end. 
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I.ESSON 4^ 

Selp'CrovemmerU, 

" My dear Frank," said Mary, " how happy we 
always are, now we can play together without the 
disputes we used to have. Do you remember that 
melancholy month, ^en we were separated every 
time we quarrelled ? Oh ! that was a miserable 
time." 

** It W€U3 indeed," said Frank ; " but it was well 
for us, because it cured us at last of dispiHl^ ; and 
now when you feel a little impatient, you stop your- 
self in time, Mary," 

" Yes," said Mfi^y ; " and, Frank, whenever you 
are going to be angry, you stop yourself too. Now 
you give up a little, and I give up a little." 

**. Hush ! my dear," said Frank, " for I am just 
Fotns to put the key-stone into my arch, you see," 

" What is a key-stone ? " said Mary. 

^^ Look, and don't talk to me," said Frank, *^ if 
you talk to me, I cannot mind what I am about." 

Mary stood quite silent, and even held her breath, 
while Frank put the keynstone into his arch. 

" There, now it is in — now it is all safe," cried 
he, '^ put your hand upon it, feel how strong it is, 
Msry ; you may lean wil|i your whole weight." 

" Very strong, indeed^' said Mary. " And now, 
$*rttnk, you will acknowledge, that I have done 
more for yeuj than you did for me this morning ; 
foecaiise, when you bid me hush, I hushed ; but 
when I was in my great difficulties, trying to 
luske out that plan of the castle, you went on talk- 
ing so fast to me, that I could not mind what I teas 
about." 

'^ But why did you not ask me not to speak ? '!^ 
said Frank. '^ How could I imagine that you di4 
not like to hear me talk, when you did not tell me 
_ " 
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^^I was afraid you would be angry, if I said 
hush," replied Mary. 

^' But that was foolish of you ; I am sure, I am 
never angry noto, am I ?" said Frank. 

'' Not often," replied Mary ; '^ but I cannot say 
that you are never angry, my dear Frank." 

'^ When was 1 angry last ? I do not remember," 
mud Frank. 

" I do," said Mary, ^^ but I do not like to put 
you in mind of it." 

^^ I recollect, Mary, the last time when you were 
^angry, and that was yesterday," said Frank. 

*^ Oh no, I was not angry, I was only a little, a 
rery little impatient," said Mary, 

" WeU, but if I allow that for you Mary," said 
Frank, '^you must allow the same for me. You 
must not say that I was angry." 

** Perhaps I should not say angry quite, but very 
near bein^ angry," replied Mary. 

^^ That IS quite a different affair," said Frank ; 
** no matter how near I am ; if X command myself, 
I have the greater merit." 

^' May be so," said Mary ; ^' but I do not know 
what good, or merit, as you call it, there is in being 
.very nearly angry. Now let us ask mamma." 

^^ Mamma, which do you think is the most apt to 
be angry ?" cried they, both together, going before 
the table at which she wwm writing ; their eyes 
sparkling, and their cheeks crimson. 

" My dear children," said Frank's mother, " I 
have heard the word angry too often within these 
last five minutes. Compare yourselves with what 
yon have been, and observe as much as you please 
whether you improve or not ; that will be better 
than disputing about wUich is the most apt to be 
impatient — a point which neither of you cab de- 
ciae, because you cannot see into each other's 
minds ; but you may both observe what passes ia 
your own." 
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• *^ Tes ; and I can govern my owp too," said 
Frank 

" And so can /," said Marj, " Well, wl^at 3hall 
we do next, FraoJc V^ 

Frank proposed building, witk Mary's bricks, a 
bridge, like one of which they had a print, and a$ 
this bridge they worked very happily. 

But Frank, it seems, forgot to tell Mary what 
the key-stone of an arch is : I ^11 laow explain it. 
An arch is built from each side, till it nearly 
joins in the middle. Into this unfilled space, in 
the middle, a wedge-shaped brick or stone is put, 
which tightens the whole arch ; and, as it were, 
locks it firmly together^ and, from thus locking, it 
perhaps was called the ^ey-stone. 
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The Boy who toished thai it might not rain. 

There was a boy, named William, who lived iik 
the state of New- York. One morning in July, as 
it was raining very fast, William exclaimed, " Oh ! 
how sorry I am that it rains to-day, I was afraid 
last night it would rain, and now do see how it 
pours down.'^ 

" But, William," sa^ his father, " why are you 
so sorry that it rains ; has not the parched earth 
thirsted for it many days ?" "I did not think of 
that," said William, <« but the rain will keep us all 
at home, we shall lose our pleasant ride and visit, 
and we shall have none of the red-ripe cherries^ 
which we were to gather from the trees on which 
they grew. Do you not think the rain will soon 
be over ? " 

"Do you know, William," said his father, " wh* 
makes it rain ?" " Yes sir, God makes it rain." 

f^ Are you not willing, then, that lie should send iit 
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Vhen he pleases, mommg, noon, or night, in show- 
ers or storms. Or do you choose that he should 
send it only when it suits your work, your play or 
your visits ? He could not satisfy ten thousand 
little boys, were he to ask them all. They never 
covld or would agree to have it rain the same day, 
and hour, and minute. But you and ten thousand 
little boys, and men, and women, must cheerfully 
take the rainy days, when he, who knows all 
things, sees it to be best. 

" Yesterday the earth was dust, the leaves of 
the plants curled under the burning sun, and the 
grass of the field was fading and wasting away. 
Are you not willing that God, by sending rain up- 
on the earth, should cause the grass to grow for 
the cattle ; or would you rather see them hungry 
and starving, feebly straying, moaning dismally 
over the parched and withered fields, breathing 
through their nostrils the very dust ? Would you 
not rather, as you send your eye over valleys and 
hills, see them cropping as they walk along, the 
tender grass, and drinking in the dew ? 

" Are you willing to have a scarcity for man ? 
Will you not want your part of the corn for bread, 
and fruit for refreshment ? And are you not wil- 
ling that God should provide for all the members 
of his great family ? AH these our neighbours wait 
upon God for their daily food ; and the thousands 
of families for hundreds of miles around ; and the 
great cities, where there are no gardens and fields ; 
the families in every country, the millions and mil- 
lions of our earth, all seek theif meat from God ; 
all depend on him for their daily food. 

" Think how the watering places for the cattle, 
and the deep-dug wells are dried and drying away. 
The store-houses of water for man and beast are 
almost empty. Are you not willing that the kind 
Father of all should send down the plentiful show- 
ers, and soak the earth, and send the water drain- 
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Ing through the earth, until it presses through all 
its hidden channels, and springs rush out again 
among the hills, and brooks and rivers run through 
ail the valleys ? 

^^ Think how the cattle will rush forward to quench 
their thirst, how they wiU drink the new fallen rain 
at the water pools and at the rushing out of springs ; 
and how they will play gaily through the fields. 
Think, too, how by spring aad stream, and rolling 
!river, the fowls of the air shall have their habita- 
tion, and, in their abode of plenty and peace, shall 
sihg among the branches of the overhanging trees, 
their.songs of joy. 

" In a few months the time of growing will be 
over, and the frost and the snow will come, and 
there will be no more grass for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man. God is dropping down 
his rain, that he may help us to fill our barns- and 
our cribs before the winter arrives. And when 
the winter has come, and ail is dead and barren 
around us, you, William, will want your portion, 
and while, if God spares our lives, we sit around 
the warm fire and enjoy the food which God provi- 
ded by his rain and his sunshine, you will be glad 
that Uod made it rain, you will love to think, that 
on the hills, and in the valleys, and on the snowy 
mountains, the barns and the cellars are filled with 
plenty." 
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The Dog Apollo, 

^^lliam Russell resides in a village of Massa- 
chusetts. He has recently been at New- York ; 
and on the evening after his return, while his broth- 
ers and sisters were arranging their new toys, he 
began to describe, as well as he was able, the won 
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dera he had seen in the great city. The toys were 
soon forsaken, and they all began to listen to Wil- 
liam. 

" Of all that I saw in the city of New- York," 
said he, ^^that which pleased me most, was the 
learned dog Apollo." " That is exactly like you, 
William," exclaimed little Mary, "you always 
seem to care more about dogs, than anything else." 
" Not half so much as I care about -you, Mary," 
said William. "Well, tell us all about Apollo, 
then," said Mary. 

William then went on to recount the wonder- 
ful performances of this most wonderful of all 
speechless animals. " Apollo," he said, " is a 
Greek by birth, — ^like many other heroes, a native 
of the celebrated Athens, but he is owned, and has 
been educated by an Englishman." "Educated, 
William !" exclaimed John, *' a dog educated ! 
— that is a good one." 

" Yes educated, or taught, if you like that bet- 
ter, John, — and if you will please to listen, in- 
stead of laughing, you will find that your education 
'had been going on a long time, before you knew as 
much as Apollo does. 

" When he was exhibited, a circular piece of baize 
was spread on the floor, and twenty-six cards placed 
around its edge, with the alphabet printed on one 
side of them, and numbers up to twenty-six, on the 
other. The spectators encircled the baize. They 
were requested by Apollo's master, to ask him to 
spell any name that occurred to them. Several 
names were put to him, which he invariably spelt 
right." 

" Could he speak ?" asked Mary. " Oh ! no — 
no Mary — I never heard of but one dog that cotild 
speak, a dog belonging to a peasant of Misnia ; 
and he could speak but twenty-five words." " A 
dog 9peak !'' said Mary, shaking her head incredu 
lously, " that I never will believe." 

2* 
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"Neither should I believe it, Mary, but father 
read me the account, ^hich is by Leibnitz, a great 
philoaopher, who saw the dog, — and I had rather , 
believe a dog could speak, than that a great maa 
would give a false report. But though my dog 
Apollo cannot speak, he makes himself perfectly 
understood. For instance, if I say, * Apollo, spell 
Mary !' He wallis slowly round the cards, stops 
before the letters Mary, and puts his nose down 
to each, or if you choose, he will bring them, and 
lay them at your feet." 

" Ah, but Mary is a very short name ; do you 
believe he could spell Alexander ?" asked the little 
girl. " Yes — I put that to him myself, and several 
other names ; but he astonished me still more 
when he came to his arithmetic," " Arithmetic !" 
exclaimed John, "well, if a dog can learn arith- 
metic, I ho'^e I shall have a little more patience 
with it." 

" Yes, arithmetic. He will multiply, or subtract 
any number within twenty-five. For instance, you 
asic him, * Apollo, how much is five times four ?' 
and he will bring you the card on which twenty is 
printed. Or, if you say, 'Apollo, add together 
three times five, and subtract six,' he will bring you 
the card on which nine is printed." 

" Oh !" said John, " he could not know all that. 
It is a mere trick. I dare say his master makes him 
some private sign." " Ah John, as a gentleman 
said at the show, to get rid of one difficulty, you 
make a greater. Many of the spectators were 
watching the master, and they could not perceive 
the least communication between him and the dog ; 
so the dog to s^e these signs, which you suppose, 
must have had keener wits than any of us. 

" He did many other things ; but they did not 
appear so wonderful to me, because they were uni- 
farm aapwers to certain questions^ which might 
have bfi(HiJi often repeated to him« For imBtance^ 
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he would tell the capitals of all our states, aud of 
the countries of Europe ; where he was born, hi9 
age> and the places he had visited. He had even 
made acquaintance with the stars ; could tell you 
the names of the planets ; their distance frpm oiie 
another, and from the earth ; the time they take 
to make their revolutions round the sun ; and in 
short," continued William, smiling, "he is quite i^ 
Newton among dogs." 

After the children had exhausted their inquiries 
and expressions of admiration, William asked his 
mother, if she did not think that, at some future 
time, there would be schools for dogs, as there 
were now for children. His mother thought not. — 
" Men," she said, '* teach one another. One race 
of boys educated, teaches the next ; but God in 
denying speech to dogs, has denied them the pow- 
er of transmitting their knowledge. AjfbllQ, learn- 
ed as he is, cannot impart his knowledge to another 
dog ; and it is not probable that man will ever 
make it his business to teach inferior animals, 
since such knowledge could be of no use, after it 
ceased to be a curiosity. 

" But, my children, we ought to be very glad to 
see the art of man employed on any other powers 
in dogs, than the power of destruction. How 
much pains have been taken to train this interest- 
ing and useful animal to pursue and de^roy other 
animals. In England, our mother country, dogs 
have been trained to ftght and tear bulls, for the 
amusement of the people. This disgusting sport 
was called buU-baiting. Even queens forgot the 
gentleness of their sex so far, as to be present at 
these sports. Queen Mary entertained a French 
Ambassador, for two days, successively, with an 
exhibition of this kind, only fit for Hottentots, and 
was herself present." 

" Perhaps, mother/' said William, *^ these hor- 
rid sights made her cruel ; for that Mary was ttif 
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queen who put to death so laany of her subjects, 
that she was called * bloody Mary ! ' " 

" Yes, William, such sports would certainly have 
a tendency to confirm a cruel disposition. You 
will find that most kind-hearted people are kind to 
animals. He who treats his horses and cows with 
care and tenderness, will not neglect his wife and 
children." 



I.ESSON 7. 



Harry Lewington and his Dog. 

" Beg, Frisk, beg ! " said little Harry Lewing^ 
ton, as he sat on an inverted basket, at his grand 
mother's door, eating, with great satisfaction, a 
porringer of bread and milk, whilst his sister An- 
nie, who had already despatched her breakfast, sat 
on the ground opposite to him, now twisting flow- 
ers into garlands, and now throwing them away. 
" Beg, Frisk, beg ! " repeated Harry, holding a bit 
of bread just out of the dog's reach ; and the obe- 
dient Frisk squatted himself on his hind-legs, and 
held up his fore-paws in patient supplication, until 
it pleased master Harry to bestow upon him the 
tempting morsel. 

The little boy and the little dog were great 
friends. Frisk loved him dearly, much better than 
he did Annie, although Annie every day gave him 
a part of her breakfast, without making him beg, 
and would tie pretty ribbons round his neck and 
pat and stroke his rough head by the hour togeth-^ 
er. Harry was Frisk's prime favorite ; perhaps 
because the little dog being himself of a merry dis- 
position, liked the boy^s lively play better than he 
did the girl's gentlp caresses ; perhaps because he 
recollected that Harry was his earliest patron and 
firmest friend, during a time of great trouble. 
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l^oor Frisk had come as a stray dog to Aberleigh 
If he could have told his own story, it would prob- 
ably have been a very pitiful one, of distresses and 
wanderings, of hunger and foul weather, of kicks 
and cuffs, and all ^^ the spurns that patient merit of 
the unworthy takes." Certain it is he made his 
appearance at Mrs. Lewin^on^s door in miserable 
plight, wet, dirty, and hal&starved ; that there he 
encountered Harry, who took an immediate fancy 
to him, and Mrs. Lewington, who drove him off with 
a broom ; that a violent dispute ensued between 
their good dame and the grandson, Harry insist- 
ed on inviting him in, Mrs. Lewington in frighten- 
inghim away. 

The dispute was, at first, ended in Frisk's being 
established as a sort of out-door pensioner, subsist- 
ing on stray bones and cold potatoes, surreptitious- 
ly obtained for him by his young protector, and 
sleeping in the same identical basket, which, turn- 
ed up, afterwards served Harry for a seat ; until 
at length, Mrs. Lewington, who had withstood the 
incessant importunity of the patron, and the per- 
severing humility of his client, was propitiated by 
Frisk's own doggish exploit, in barking away a set 
of pilferers, who were making an attack on her 
great pear tree, and so frightened the thieves, that 
they not only scampered off in all haste, but left 
their implements of thievery, a ladder, two baskets, 
and a sack. 

The good dame being thus actually a gainer by the 
intended robbery, and so well satisfied with Frisk's 
conduct, that she not only admitted him into her 
house, but considered him as one of her most vigi- 
lant and valuable inmates. The new guard prov- 
ed to be a four-footed person of singular accom- 
plishments. He could fetch or carry either by 
land or by water ; would pick up a thimble or ball 
of cotton, if his iRistress should happen to drop 
them ; carry Annie's little pattens to school in 
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case of a shower ; or take Harry ^s dinner to the 
•same place with unimpeachable honesty. 
• Moreover he was so strong on his hind-legs, 
walked upright so firmly and gracefully, cut so 
many capers, and had so good an ear for music, ^ 
that the more sagacious among the neighbours sus- 
pected him of having been, at least, the principal 
performer in a company of dancing dogs, even if 
he were not the learned dog Apollo himself. Frisk 
and his exploits were the wonder of Aberleigh, 
where he had now resided a twelvemonth, with 
honor to himself, and perfect satisfaction to all 
parties. 

" Beg, Frisk, beg !" said Harry, and gave hira 
after long waiting the expected morsel ; and Frisk 
was contented, but Harry was not. The little 
boy, though a very good humored fellow in the 
Q^ain, had fits of naughtiness, which were apt to 
last him all day, and this promised to' prove one of 
his worst. It was a holyday ; and in the aflernoon 
his cousins Jane and William were to come and 
see him and Annie, and the pears were to be 
gathered, and the children to have a treat. 

Harry, in his impatience, thought the morning 
would never be over, and played such pranks by 
way of beguiling the time, buffeting Frisk, for in- 
stance, bu]:ning his own fingers, cutting the curls 
off Annie's doll's wig, and finally breaking his 
grandmother's spectacles, so that before his visiters 
arrived, indeed, almost immediately after dinner, 
he contrived to be sent to bed in disgrace. 

Poor Harry ! there he lay, rolling and kicking, 
while Jane, and William, and Annie were happily 
busy about the fine mellow Windsor pears. Wil- 
liam up the tree, gathering and shaking, Annie and . 
Jane, catching them in their pin-a-fores, and pick- 
ing them up from the ground ; now piling the rich 
fruit into the great baskets that the thieves had 
left behind ; and now, happy children, eating at' 
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discretion of the nicest and ripest ; Frisk baiUng 
gaily among them, as if he were catching Windsor 
pears too. 

Poor Hany ! He could hear all their glee and 
merrim^t through the open window^ as he lay in 
bed, and the storm of passion having subsided, there 
he lay weeping and disconsolate, a grievous sob 
bursting forth every now and then, as he heard the 
loud peals of childish laughter, as he thought how 
he should have laughed, and how happy he should 
have been, and wondered whether his grandmother 
would so far relent as to let him get up to supper, 
ieind whether Annie would be so good-natured as to 
bring him a pear. " It will be very ill-natured, if 
she does not," thought Harry ; and his tears burst 
out anew. 

All on a sudden he heard a little foot on the 
stair, pit-a-pat, and he thought she was coming. 
Pit-a-pat came the foot nearer ; and at last a small 
head peeped half afraid, through the half open 
door. But it was not Annie's head ; it was Frisk's 
— ^poor Frisk, whom Harry had been teazing and 
tormenting all the morning, and who now came 
into the room wagging his tail, with a great pear 
in his mouth, and jumping up on the bed, he laid 
it in the little boy's hand. 

Is not Frisk a fine, grateful fellow ? and does he 
not deserve a share of Harry's breakfast, whether 
he begs for it or not ? ^ 
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Z«ESSON 8. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

1 . First Settkmenta in JVbrih ^America, 

In the year 1607^ more than two hundred jeaj 
ago, some English people, about one hundred i 
number, came to Virginia, and made a settlemei 
on James River ; and the first town they built ws 
called Jiamestown. 

At that time, no people but Indiaqis, lived in thi 
part of North America. The great towns, sue 
as Boston, New- York, Philadelphia and others, di 
not then exist. Vast forests exjtended over th 
whole country, and in these forests lived numerou 
tribes of Indians. These Indians were generall 
unfriendly to the white people, and would often ki 
them, if they could. 

It was about eight years after the settlement o 
Virginia, that is in 1615, that some Dutch adven 
turers, from Holland in Europe, made a settlemer 
on the island of New- York, which was then calle 
Manhattan. This laid the foundation for the cit 
ofNew-York. ' 

In the year 16S0, some English people, calle 
Puritans, arrived at Plymouth, Massachusetts, an 
mad^the first settlement in New-England. The 
came to America, principally, to enjoy their ow 
peculiar religion. The men with Ibeir wives an 
children were one hundred and one in numbei 
The place where they happened to land, had bee: 
deserted by the Indians, on account of a fatal dis 
ease that had prevailed there some years before. 

These settlements, in Virginia, New- York an- 
New-England, were the first in North America 
and they were called colonies. They met wit] 
many difficulties ; sometimes they were afflicte< 
)y^th fatal siclfness \ sometimes their crops of graii 
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were cttt short, and they were visited with fiuniiie ; 
sometimes they were involved in the miseries of a 
war with the Indians. But notwithstanding all 
these trials, these colonies flourished, and oihers 
were established. 

2. T%e Old French War, 

The year 1756 was the period of a celebrated 
war in this country, called ihe Old French War. 
The French had made some settlements in Canada, 
and along the rivers Mississippi and Ohio, while 
the English had been forming the settlements along 
the Atlantic shore. 

When the war broke out between England and 
France, the French and English colonies began to 
fi^t each other. The French engaged large num- 
heors of Indians to assist them, and instigated by 
malice toward the English, for having taken pos- 
session of their lands, they committed the most 
cruel and inhuman outrages. 

The most remarkable event of the war, was the 
capture of Quebec. This city was the capital of 
the French settlements in Canada, and is now a 
large town. It was strongly fortified, and defended 
by a large army, commanded by a brave French 
officer, whose name was Montcalm. But Greneral 
Wolfe, the bold commander of the English army, 
was determined to attack them. 

Near the city, and overlooking it, was a lofty 
hill, called the heights of Abraham. Wolfe having 
made several unsuccessful attacks on the French, 
determined, if possible, to form his army on the top 
of these heights. Accordingly, in the night, his 
soldiers climbed up the hill, and in the morning they 
were ready for battle. 

The conflict began about ten o'clock. The 
French army made a brave onset upon the Eng- 
lish, but they were cut down in hundreds. Again, 
and again, they returned to the attack ; but in vain 

3 
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The £nglii»h still maintaiiied their ground, and tb 
French were beaten and obliged to fly. The bravi 
Creneral Wolfe was wounded, and died on the fieh 
of battle. Montcalm, the French general, was alsi 
wounded, and died in a short time. The victor 
was proclaimed in favor of the English. 

In five days after the victory, Quebec was sur 
rendered, or given up to the English, and, with th< 
other French possessions in Canada, has ever sinc< 
remained in their possession. 

3. The Revolviionary War. 

The English Colonies in North America wer< 
subject to the government of England, and forme< 
a part of its dominion. The people acknowledgec 
the authority of the king, and paid obedience t< 
him, and expected, of course, his protection. Bu 
it happened that the king and government of Eng 
land were unjust to the colonies. They made lawi 
and imposed burdens, which were calculated to in 
jure the people in this country. 

As nearly all the coFonists were descended fron 
English ancestors, their attachment to Englanc 
was very strong. England seemed to them theii 
home. They therefore endured much oppressioi 
from the English government, contenting them 
selves, only with sending to the king earnest pray- 
ers, that he would treat them with kindness am 
justice. But as no answer was returned to thes< 
prayers, save that of increased hardships, the pea 
pie resolved that they would no longer aclaiowledg< 
the right of England to rule over them, and tha 
thcY would govern themselves. 

Accordingly, the people sent their wisest mei 
to Philadelphia. These men, -when assembled 
were called a Congress. This Congress, on the 
fourth of July, 1776, declared that the people of 
this counby would no longer submit to the govern- 
ment of Chreal Brttain, tuid that ever after, the; 
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Vottid be free and independent. This is called the 
Declaration of Independence ; and it is celebrated 
every jear, on the fourth of July, that being the 
day on which the declaration was made. 

But before independence was established, and 
before it was acknowledged by Great Britain, our 
fathers had to pass through a bloody war, which 
lasted for eight years. It began in 1775. The 
English, fearing that the people of America would 
resist their authority, sent a lar^e number of sol- 
diers to prevent it. These soldiers were placed in 
Boston. 

It happened, that there were some military 
stores, that is, powder, ball, and guns, at Concord, 
about sixteen miles frqm Boston. Governor Gage, 
the English commander, wished to have those 
stores destroyed, as they belonged to the Ameri- 
cans. Accordingly, he sent some soldiers on the 
nineteenth of April, 1775, to effect their destruc- 
tion. When these soldiers came to Lexington, 
they found that many people, alarmed by the ex- 
pedition, had gathered about the meeting-house. 
Major Pitcairn, one of the English officers, rode 
up to them, and exclaimed " Disperse, you rebels !•' 
— at the same time, some of his soldiers fired upon 
the people and killed a number of them. The 
3ritish troops, however, went to Concord and des- 
troyed the stores and provisions.. 

But the Americans, roused by this act, determi- 
ned to resent it. They ran to their houses, seized 
their guns, and hurrying back, commenced a sharp 
attack upon the regulars, or English soldiers. 
These soon found it necessary to fly for safety. 
Theyifrere pursued by the Americans, and urged 
by the danger which their own acts had drawn 
down upon them, pushed on with a rapid step, and 
soon reached Boston. 

This afiair began the revolutionary war. The 
people now saw the necessity of resistance. Ani- 
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mated b^ a lore of their country, and roused irjr 
' indignation against its oppressers, they left their 
quiet homes, bade adieu to their families and with a 
resolute purpose of securing their country's rights^ 
they flocked to the field of battle. The British 
troops being stationed in Boston, the Americans as- 
sembled their forces in that neighbourhood. 

4. The Battle of Bunker's Hill 

There is a high hill near Boston, called Bun- 
ker's hill. It was discovered one morning, that 
the American troops had taken possession of the 
hill, and during the night had thrown up a small 
breast-work of earth and turf. Governor Gage 
immediately perceived that he must drive the Amer- 
icans from this hill, if possible. The English 
troops, therefore, were ordered to proceed to the 
spot. 

The British forces landed on a point at no great 
distance from the Americans, and began their 
march up the hill. Nothing could exceed the reg- 
ularity with which they approached. They were 
all dressed in red coats and white pantaloons. It 
was a bright day, and their guns glittered in the 
sun. In long straight lines, and witb a bold and 
steady march, they advanced towards the breast- 
work, behind which the Americans lay. 

It was an anxious mon>ent. The Americans 
said not a word, but lay with their guns loaded, 
and their fingers placed ready to fire at the ap- 
proaching enemy. At last the signal was given ; 
every gun was levelled, and an instantaneous blaze 
ran like lightning along the breast-work. More 
than a thousand muskets poured their dea^^ shot 
upon the very breast of the British line, ^e ef- 
fect was astounding ; many an English soldier was 
stretched instantly on the earth, and the remainder 
firsit wavered and then turned and fled from the 
deadly spot. 
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But the £nglish troops* soon formed and re- 
newed the attack. It was answered as before, and 
again they retired. Bat at length, the Americans, 
having exhausted their powder and ball, were for- 
ced to retreat. With slow and reluctant steps, 
they descended' from the hill, leaving it in posses 
sion of the British. Many of the English were 
killed, and but very few of the Americans. This 
was the famous battle of Bunker's Hill. 

Now the war was begun in earnest. The Amer- 
icans set about making arrangements to defend 
themselves, and if possible, drive the British troops 
from the country. They appointed George Wash- 
ington, a wise and brave man, to command their 
forces, and took measures to raise a large and pow- 
erful army. At the same time, the king of Eng- 
land, filled with resentment, and resolving to sub- 
due the rebellious colonies, sent a great many ships 
and many thousands of soldiers to assist in accom- 
plishing his wishes. 

5. Capture of Lord Comwallis. 

Many battles were fought, during this war, be- 
tween the English and Americans ; But the great- 
est and most important event of the Revolution 
was the capture of the British army at Yorktown 
under Lord Coi:nwallis, in the fall of the year 
1781. The circumstances were these. 

Lord Gornwallis, at the head of seven thousand 
British troops, was at Yorktown, Virginia. To 
this place, Greneral Washington marched at the 
head of the American army, determined, if possi- 
ble, to overcome and capture the British. He 
soon began the attack, and in a few days Lord 
Cernwallis, with his seven thousand soldiers, gave 
themselves up to General Washington. 

England now saw that she could not conquer 
America. She gave up the idea, therefore, and 
acknowledged its independence. 

3* 
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Our country's independence being thus secured^ 
it has since gone on in h^tppiness and prosperity. 
It has once since been engaged in a war with Eng- 
land, but it lasted only a short time, and termina- 
ted honorably to our country. Ours is now a great 
and powerful nation. It consists of eleven millions 
of people. They are governed by a President and 
Congress, who meet every winter at Washington^ 
to make laws. The Congress consists of several 
hundred men, some from each state, who assemble 
in a building called the Capitol. 
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Scenes in the JVorthem Ocean, 

The northern ocean, on account of the dreadful 
cold prevalent there, is full of mountains of ice, 
which float in masses, and unite together far more 
firmly than the waters of a frozen pond in our 
country. For tliis reason it is sometimes called 
the Frozen Ocean. It is not easy to open a passage 
on this coast. The Dutch have tried it twice, but 
both times without success. At last some men of 
spirit, who would not easily yield to difficulties, 
resolved to make another attempt, and fitted out 
two ships for the purpose. 

They set sail from Amsterdam in the beginning ^ 
of May. The weather was jnild and the wind fa- 
vorable, so they sailed swiftly ; and in about four 
days they fi>und themselves in view of the Shetland 
Iskmdsy which you may see on the map of Europe 
between Scotlsmd and Norway. They then steer- 
ed directly for the north Pole, and in a few days 
arrived at Iceland. 

Bj ^^ first of June they had passed the seven- 
ti«lh dei^ee of north latitude. On this day, to their 
great flurpriae; the sun did not set ^ for they were 
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now in regions where, during this seBson^ the sun 
remains op the horizon for some months, appear- 
ing to travel round it in twenty-four hours. 

On the fifth of July, those who were upon deck, 
raised a great shout, and called their companions to 
see an immense number of swans that were coming 
towards them. All ran together, thinking how 
excellent they would be when roasted, if they could 
catch a few dozen ; — but, when they had looked a 
little while, they found that their comrades were 
deceived, and had mistaken lumps of ice covered 
with snow for swans : they bore their disappoint- 
ment, however, with good temper, and the desire 
of eating roasted swans soon went oft. 

These navigators sailed some days longer 
through lumps of ice, which were larger the far- 
ther they advanced. On the ninth of July they 
saw land ; they examined their maps to see what 
country it was, but no land was laid down there ; 
and they concluded that it was an unknown coun- 
try. They sailed round the coast, and soon saw 
distinctly that it was an island of about eight 
leagues in length. Having anchored, some of them 
took a boat and went on shore. The first thing 
they saw was a great number of sea-gulls' eggs, 
which they carefully gathered up for that night's 
supper. 

On the following day, they saw a frightful mon- 
ster twelve feet long, with four paws, shaggy white 
hair, and a mouth full of sharp teeth, with which 
it made a terrible grinding. It was a white bear, 
an animal that is never found but in the most 
northern parts, where it commonly feeds upon fish, 
sea-calves, and dead whales, though it will attack 
men as well as beasts. It can swim and dive as 
well as a waterdog. 

But however formidable this animal might be, 
the sailors were not afraid to attack him. They 
resolved not to shoot at him from a distance, but 
3 
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to go up to him and throw a rope round his neck, 
to strangle him or take him alive. They immedi- 
atelj jumped into the boat, and rowed towards 
him ; but when they came near, they found him 
ao fiirious, that they renounced their fonncr plan, 
and attacked him vith hatchete and other sharp 
weapons. 




The battle was obstinate, and lasted along tim^; 
the bear -defended himself for two hours, until at 
last with a lucky blow they cut off his head and 
the huge beast fell do»vn. They dragged Ihc dead 
body to the ship, skinned it, and prepared some of 
the flesh for a repast ; but they did not find it much 
to their taste, though some pretend that it is as 
good as beef. 
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LESSON 10. 

The dying Father^s Jidvice to his Children. 

Mr. Thomas Halyard lived cm a small farm in 
the state of New-jTersey. He had been a sailor 
when he was young, and had been three times cast 
away, barely escaping with his life. He lefl the 
sea, because he cUd not like to be so long away 
from his wife and children, and suffer so great 
hardships for so little profit. 

Mrs. Halyard was a woman of good sense, and 
took the best care of her family. Charles was her 
oldest son, and Jack was the second. Her two 
little girls were younger than the boys. Their 
names were Mary and Betsey. Year after year, 
this agreeable family had lived, enjoying the de- 
lights of their virtue and affection. Each succeed- 
ing season returned to shed its blessings upon 
them; The parents were kind and the children 
dutiful. 

But there is Ao lasting happiness here below. 
A. sad change was to take place in this little com-> 
pany, and the tie of love that so united them, was, 
for the first time, to be broken. Mr. HalyE^d 
was taken extremely sick with a fever. Although 
hCxWas very weak, yet he had not lost his reason, 
and his mind was composed. He perceived that 
the doctor had no hope of his living. 

Mr. Halyard said that while he was able to 
speak, he wanted his children to be called, that he 
might talk to them. Having been raised up in his 
bed, he waited a short time, and then said, ^^ My 
dear children, I see you are much grieved to think 
your father must die, and leave you ; but such are 
the ways of God, that even in this seeming evil, 
there is some wise design for your good. 

^^ He who made us, is ali-poweiful, wise^ and 
just. It is his law that all things Bbfe shall pass 
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away. All the people in the world must die. Their 
bodies turn to dust : but our souls will never die. 
Our souls will go to another world, to be punished 
if we have been wicked, and if we have been good, 
to enjoy everlasting bliss. You will not stay long 
in this world. It is only to try you and to prepare 
you for a better one. 

^^ It seems but a short time, my dear Jacit, since 
my father gave mc his dying farewell, and when I 
was a little boy like you. You see, I am not afraid 
to die. My trust is in him, who is able to save. 
He is a kind parent, and has said, he will not for- 
sake those who put their trust in him. His word 
is true. Of this he has given me proof, in the try- 
ing scenes, through which I have passed ; and you 
know my children, I have great reason to be 
thankful." 

Here Mr. Halyard was obliged to stop speaking ; 
for he was very weak ; and they gave him some drink 
ma glass to wet his mouth. The bright sun was just 
shining into the room. ^^ So," said this good man, 
" the sun of my life is going down, and no rising 
sun will shine again on me, till the last morning 
shall beam on the world. It is true I am yet in 
the prime of manhood, and it is hard parting from 
you, my dear children, and from your dear moth- 
er ; from my good friends ;^ from all the tender 
recollections and endearments of life ; but it is 
God's will. 

^' God is kind, and knows the best. He will bc^ 
your mother's protector ; he will be your father. 
While you are young, remember this great Grod. 
Never speak his name but with reverence. Strive 
to do his will. Remember that his eye is always 
upon you, and that no evil deed can be concealed 
from him. Think what he has done for me, and 
what he will do for all, who love and obey him. 

" Strive to improve your minds in every kind of 
useful knowledge. Behave with good order in your 
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school. Respect your teachers, who labor to make 
you wise and happy. Be diligent in every good 
work. Be honest, and most honest wh^re no hu- 
man eye can watch you ; for the ever present Grod, 
and your accusing conscience will be there. Be 
iaithAil to your word ; never violate a trust ; never 
betray your friend. Be kind to ail, and love each 
other. 

" What your fortune is to be in the world, or 
whether your lives are to be spared, nobody can 
tell. I have but little to leave you, except a name 
unstained and a father's blessing. If you do well, 
these will be sufficient for you. If you are idle, 
and ignorant and vicious, all the richlss in the world 
could not raise you to true respect. 

" If you had houses, they might be burned. 
Money may be stolen. All worldly goods may be 
lost ; and if they do not leave us, we must die and 
leave them ; but if you have Learning, and virtue, 
and firmness of character, though your condition 
be humble, you will always find friends and com- 
mand respect. 

" These are the best riches. You may carry^ 
them with you wherever you go, and fortune can- 
not take them from you, while life and reason re- 
main. Remember what was said long ago, by a 
wise and aged man, ' I have been young and now 
am old ; yet have I never seen the righteous for- 
saken.' And now my dear children, I beseecl^ 
you to honor your mother, cherish and comfi>rt 
her. May the God of all goodness bless you, and 
guide you by his wisdom, through all the trials 
which await you, to eterual rest beyond the grave. '^ 

The next morning, about day-break, having his 
senses to the last moment, he prayed his great Ma- 
ker to receive his soul ; and with a Iook at once 
pleasant and solemn, he said to those about him, 
^^ Farewell, good friends," and died as calmly i^ 
if ho had been gouig to sleep. 
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JhaA if the Bi^Uous, 

Who shall ^eepy when the righteous die ? 

Who shall mourn when the good depart ? 
When the soul of the godly shall fly away, 

Who shall lay the loss to heart ? 

He has gone in peace-^e has laid him down 
To sleep till the dawn of a brighter day ; 

And he shall wake on that holy mom 
When sorrow and sighing shall flee away 
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Thy Win he done. 

How sweet to be allowed to pray 

To God the holy One, 
With filial love and trust to say, 

'■' Father, thy will be done." 

We in these sacred words can find 

A cure for every ill. 
They calm and soothe the troubled mind^ 

And bid all care be still. 

Oh let that will that gave me breath, 

And an immortal soul, 
In joy or grief, in life or death, 

My every wish control. 

Qh. could my heart thus ever pray, 
With joy life's course would run ; 

Teach me, O God, with truth to say^ 
^' Thy will, not mine, be done." 
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I«£SSON 12. 

Ja>ck Halyard in the City q^JWto- York, 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Hdyard 
and her children removed to the city of New- York. 
One of their neighbours was a constable, by the 
name^f Bailey. The constable was much pleas- 
ed with Jack's learning and good sense ; and He 
invited him to go and see some of the curiosities 
of the city. 

One of the places they visited was the police 
office. This office is to detect rogues, that they 
may be brought to justice. It is kept in one of 
the rooms of the great City Hall, where most of 
the public business is done. Jack had never been 
in any sort of a court before. He saw three judg- 
es, sitting on a high bench, and a clerk, at a desk 
on their left hana, to write down their proceed- 
ings. There were many officers, with long staves, 
to attend on the judges, and to bring up the crim- 
inals from every part of the city. 

Jack staid at the police about two hours, and 
in that time, he saw a number of very bad sights. 
There was a boy only twelve years old, brought 
there for stealing a pocket-book. The boy trem- 
bled all over, and could hardly stand up without 
being held by the arms. His mother was there, 
and seemed as if her heairt would break. She fol- 
lowed her son, when the officers took him. His 
father was dead. Jack Halyard thought about 
himself. His father was dead too. He had now 
come to live in the same great city, and he began 
to think what if he should make his mother feel 
as badly as that poor woman did. He could not 
help shedding tears. 

Jack told the constable that the poor boy's 
father was dead ; l^is mother was in great distress, 
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and it might be, that he was not guilty ; but the 
boy could not deny it. The proof was clear, and 
his own conscience condemned him. He confessed 
that he stole the pocket-book. He said he knew 
he had broken the law, and been very bad, and he 
would not make himself still worse by telling lies. 
He depended on the mercy of the * court. It was 
a melancholy reflection that this boy, who might 
have become a useful man, should in the very mor- 
ning of life, forfeit his character, and his liberty, 
by making himself a vile felon. 

The judges and all the people felt compassion 
for the poor, grieved, disconsolate woman ; but 
they said there was no other way for the boy, but 
to lock him up in the jail, called Bridewell ; and 
his broken-hearted mother returned to her home, 
to sob and mourn for her lost son. 

The fact was, this little fellow would have done 
well, if he had kept out of bad company ; but he 
fell in with two dishonest boys, a little older than 
himself, and they took him about with their gang 
of ill-mannered, lazy rogues, and led him on in 
mischief, till they brought him to this miserable 
situation. It was by their direction that he went 
into a store, and stole the pocket-book. One of 
these two boys was afterwards drowned in the East- 
River, and the other was sent to the state prison 
for life. 

As soon as Jack got home, he gave his mother 
and the family, a very particular account of what 
he had seen. He said the sufferings of the peo- 
ple appeared to proceed chiefly from their vices, 
and he thought if everybody was honest, there 
would be but little trouble in the world. The bad 
conduct of the criminals, he said, appeared to 
proceed from their being too selfish, or too lazy to 
work, or indulging bad tempers, or keeping bad 
company, or drinking too much. 

^* 1 over-heard," said Jack, " some men talking 
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on this subject. One of them said that half the 
crimes in this country proceeded from intempe- 
rance. This man seemed to be vexed that such 
things should be allowed. He said there were 
thousands of beings, human brutes^ he called them, 
who would stay half the night at a tippling house, 
with a company of idle spendthrifts^ and lay out 
their last shilling for drams, when their poor chil- 
dren at home, had not bread to eat. ^^ Is there no 
way, 'ma," said Jack, " that the Mayor of the city, 
or the Judges, or the Governor of the state could 
contrive to prevent so many people from getting 
drunk ?" 

His mother said that drunkenness was indeed a 
degrading and alarming evil, in this country ; but 
that many good people were now earnestly engar 
ged in efforts to stop its progress ; that much had 
been done already, and that the hope was, the evil 
would be growing less from year to year, till few 
or none should give themselves up to this vulgar 
and ruinous vice, and be guilty of such a sin against 
Crod, their Maker, and Benefactor. 



liESSON 13. 

The Man ioith one bad jffahit 

Mr. Upton, of Cambridge, was the son of a 
poor, industrious shoemaker. He learned his fa- 
ther's trade, and being prudent and steady, he was 
soon in the way of making a comfortable little prop- 
erty. He married a worthy young woman, who 
always managed to make their own neat fire-side 
the pleasantest place in the whole world to her 
hard-working husband. The floor was always 
nicely sanded, the hearth swept clean, and a plen- 
tiful kettle of warm broth or soup was always pro- 
vided for his return. 
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Things were in this state at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war. Then Mr. Upton felt it 
his duty to join the army. It was, iv> doubt, a sad 
trial to the honest man to leave the place, where 
he had spent so many happy hours ; but his wife 
and children must be , defended, — so he buckled on 
his sword, and without shedding a tear, he hurried 
to the camp. 

His courage and good conduct were soon noticed 
by the officers, and he was made one of Washing- 
ton's life-guard. Like every one else, who knew 
that great and good man, he soon loved him with 
unbounded attachment and respect. While the 
General had his head quarters at Cambridge, it 
was frequently necessary for detachnients of the 
army to make excursions into the neighbouring 
towns. 

On one of these occasions, Washington and 
his life-guard were pursued by a company of Brit- 
ish soldiers. They retired as rapidly as possible, 
but the Bngl&h being close upon their rear, they 
were often obliged to turn and fight. In the midst 
of the retrofit, an Englishman had just raised his 
sword above the head of the General, when Mr. 
Upton sprang forward and placed his body be- 
tween him and the commander. The uplifted wea- 
pon descended vupon his thigh, and crippled him 
for life. 

After they had safely effected their return to the 
American barracks, Washington called to inquire 
concerning the man, who had so generously pre- 
served his life at the risk of his own. " Thanks 
be to God, my General, that your life/ is saved," 
exclaimed the wounded soldier ; ^^ America could 
lose such a man as I am, but what could she do 
without your Honor ?^^ 

His wound disabled him for battle, but he con- 
tinued to perform various services to his country 
until the close of the war. After seeing his coun- 
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try in the possession of peace and freedom^ he re- 
turned to his home. True, it was now almost des- 
olated and comfortless. No one had been left to 
cultivate his. small farm, and what little stock he 
possessed had been killed for the use of the army. 
America was then too poor to pay their soldiers for 
what they had lost and suffered ; and Mr. Upton 
was obliged to contend with poverty as he could. 

His hard-earned bread, however, was sweetened 
bj/^the respect which was everywhere paid to him. 
When he swung his axe over his shoulder, and 
went forth to labor in the woods, he was always 
; welcomed with smiling looks and a cordial shake 
of the hands from his companions ; and the older 
boys would often call out to their little brothers, 
** Off with your hat, Joe, and make a bow, — for 
there is the man who saved the life of General 
Washington." 

The poor soldiers of the revolution had but few 
of those comforts,, which now make our fire-sides 
so cheerful ; but when the long winter evenings 
came on, dearly did they love to fight their battles 
over agaiu, and often would they say to Mr. Upton, 
" The loss of your limb in such a cause, neighbour, 
is a greater honor to you, than if you had king 
George's crown upon your head." 

The tears would sometimes trickle down his 
cheeks, as he replied, ^^ The Lord make us thankful 
that it saved his Honor's life. It is little we should 
have done against all Burgoyne's troops, if his wis- 
dom had not been at the helm. I am thinking, 
friends, that I could depart in peace, if I could once 
more look George Washington in the face, and say, 
^ God bless your Honor.' '' 

Now, my young readers, this was in 1784, whicli 
you all ought to remembef was the year after Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of Ameri- 
ca, — and can you believe that only four years alter, 

when General Washington desired an interview 

4# 
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jPeaih ^ike Ri^Uou§. 

Who sfa^ weepi when the righteous die ? 

Who shall moum when the good depart ? 
When the soul of the godly shall fly away, 

Who shall lay the loss to heart ? 

He has gone in peace-^e has laid him down 
To sleep till the dawn of a brighter day ; 

And he shall wake on that holy morn 
When sorrow and sighing shall flee away 
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Thy mil be done. 

How sweet to be allowed to pray 

To God the holy One, 
With filial love and trust to say, 

^^ Father, thy will be done." 

We in these sacred words can find 

A cure for every ill, 
They calm and soothe the troubled mindy 

And bid all care be still. 

Oh let that will that gave me breath, 

And an immortal soul, 
In joy or grief, in life or death, 

My every wish control. 

Oh could my heart thus ever pray. 
With joy life's course would run ; 

Toach me, O God, with truth to say^ 
^^ Thy will, not mine, be done." 
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I«£SSOX 14. 

Wonderful Discoveries by the Microscope, 

" What book is that," said Rosamond to Lau- 
ra, " which you have just taken from its shelf?" 

" It is the Copperplates of Dr. Hook's wonder- 
ful discoveries by the Microscope, reprinted and 
fully explained," said Laura. 

" Ha ! fully explained ! I am glad of that, par- 
ticularly if it is true," said Rossimond. " Now 
Sot the pictures — prints they are — here is the print 
of the sort of fly you were looking at just now — 
a blue-bottle fly." 

" But, my dear Laura, this cannot be meant for 
the picture of a fly, or print, of a fly — for it is 
almost as large as a bird, as a robin — look, moth- 
er !" 

" The fly was magnified, that is, made to look 
large by the magnifying glasses in the microscope, 
in which it was seen," said her mother. 

^* But ma'am, you have a magnifying glass, now 
I recollect — will you lend it to me for one minute ?" 

Her mother unlocked her writing desk, lent Ros- 
amond a magnifying glass, and she immediately 
ran to the window and caught a fly. 

*^ It wont stand still, ma'am for me to look at 
him — ^there, now he is quite still — ^his wing I I see 
all the parts of it so plainly ; and it is like thin 
gauze, or like the skeleton of a leaf, which I saw 
yesterday on the walk ; — and his head and eyes — 
Oh ! I saw his eyes. — But his head looks only 
about three times as large as his real head — ;and 
the whole fly, now I see it all together, seems on- 
ly about three times as large as it is in reality — > 
nothing like the size of the fly there in the book — 
I am uraid the man, who wrote that book did. not 
tell the tmth, Laura, — ^what do you think, mother ? 
Whi^ caa be the reason, that I do not see this fly, 
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and it might be, that he was not guilty ; but the 
boy could not deny it. The proof was clear, and 
his own conscience condemned him. He confessed 
that he stole the pocket-book. He said he knew 
he had broken the law, and been very bad, and he 
would not make himself still worse by telling lies. 
Ue depended on the mercy of the ^ court. It was 
a melancholy reflection that this boy, who might 
have become a useful man, should in the very mor- 
ning of life, forfeit his character, and his liberty, 
by making himself a vile felon. 

Tlie judges and all the people felt compassion 
for the poor, grieved, disconsolate woman j but 
they said there was no other way for the boy, but 
to lock him up in the jail, called Bridewell ; and 
his broken-hearted mother returned to her home, 
to sob and mourn for her lost son. 

The fact was, this little fellow would have done 
well, if he had kept out of bad company ; but he 
fell in with two dishonest boys, a little older than 
himself, and they took him about with their gang 
of ill-mannered, lazy rogues, and led him on in 
mischief, till they brought him to this miserable 
situation. It was by their direction that he went 
into a store, and stole the pocket-book. One of 
these two boys was afterwards drowned in the East- 
River, and the other was sent to the state prison 
for life. 

As soon as Jack got home, he gave his mother 
and the family, a very particular account of what 
he had seen. He said the sufferings of the peo- 
ple appeared to proceed chiefly from their vices, 
and he thought if everybody was honest, there 
would be but little trouble in the world. The bad 
conduct of the criminals, he said, appeared to 
proceed from their being too selfish, or too lazy to 
work, or indulging bad tempers, or keeping bad 
company, or drinking too much. 

" 1 over-heard," said Jack, " some men talking 
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Settle stings ? I can tell you — ^this man says, that 
there is a poisonous juice at the bottom of each 
spike, and that this is pressed out when we squeeze 
the spikes down." 

" ' Sting of a bee !' Bag of poison, too, at bot- 
tom — somewhat like a nettle — * Wild oat beard ; 
cloth-worm ; wandering mite ; cheese mite,' Oh, 
cheese mite ! what a curious mite you are ! * poppy 
seeds ; panzy seeds ; moss ; fine muslin ; silk 
worms — ^way to rear them ; flakes of snow' — ^this 
doctor Hook caught flakes of snow on a black hat, 
and watched their sh^e, when melting — -I could 
do that on Godfrey's hat, as well as any doctor ; 
and I will, the next time it snows — ^ hunting spi- 
der'—" 

" My dear Rosamond, at the rate you go on', 
you will have such a confusion of hunting spiders, 
flakes of snow, silk worms, panzy seeds, cheese 
mites, stings of bees, stings of nettles, and stings 
of gnats, that you will know nothing, and remem- 
ber nothing distinctly." 

" True, mother, — one thing at a time, father 
days ; so I will stick to the hunting spider. And 
in the first place you must know, it is a small gray 
spider, with spots of black over its whole body ; 
which are found by the microscope, to be made up 
of feathers, like those on the wings of butterflies 
— feathers, mother, on a spider's back ? ^ It runs 
sometimes very nimbly, and at other times jumps 
like a grasshopper, and turns round, so quickly^ 
that it seems to face every way ' 

'* ' It has six eyes ; two in front looking directly 
fonvards ; two by Ihe side of these, pointing both 
forwards and sideways, and two others on the back, 
which are the largest of all and look backwards ; 
they are all black.' '* 

"Very well, Rosamond, have you not done ?" 

" Oh, no, mother, I was only just beginning^I 
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was only telling you what sort of creature the spi- 
der is, that you might know before I go on." 

'^ But I have known all this a gi*eat while ago, 
my dear, and I cannot stay to hear you read any 
more. If you wish to see these spiders catch flies, 
you may observe them on the sides of houses, or 
on garden walls, in the spring or summer, when 
the weather is hot. Since you know something 
about them, you wiU feel much more pleasure in 
looking at them^" 
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The tv)o Men and their Barley. 

A number of years ago, two neighbours, in a 
newly settled part of the country, were travelling 
together, each with a load of barley to carry to the 
malt-house. At that place, the barley was to be 
inspected) andj if found good, to be ground into 
malt for the maJcing of beer. 

For a considerable distance, these travellers 
found their ride more pleasant than they had expect- 
ed. They conversed, in a social manner, on diflier- 
ent subjects, as the various streams, cleared farms, 
and^ cottages, they passed ; and among other things, 
related the various opinions they had heard con- 
cerning the malt-house to which they were going. 

As they advanced, doubts began to arise in their 
minds, respecting the course they should take ; for 
the country was hilly, and diflbrent paths were 
seen, which appeared to lead in the same general 
direction. The travellers had examined the geog-* 
raphy and maps ; but neither of them had ever 
passed that way before. 

After the best information they could get, they 
caiQe, at last, to a fork in the roads, where they 
found themselyes unable to agree. t>ne said, the 
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right hand, and the other said the left was the 
proper course ; and finally, each took his own way, 
ia the firm belief that his neighbour was wrong. 

As it happened, both men arrived at the malt- 
house, nearly at the same time. Their meeting 
was very unexpected to both ; and they still wish- 
ed to know which of the two ways was best ; but, 
on inquiry, they found that, though there were di^ 
ferent roads, and it was of some consequence for 
travellers to make a wise choice, yet, the main 
question, at that place, was, not which one of a 
dozen ways they come, but whether their barley 
was good. 

We may learn from this story, that if people 
agree, in the main points, they should not get angry 
and abuse each other, as they sometimes do, be- 
cause they cannot think alike in trifling things ; or . 
that if two persons, both meaning to do right, should 
differ in opinion, respecting very important affairs, 
it would be proper for each to enjoy his own way 
of- thinking, and not quarrel about it. 
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Ifie Woodpecker, 

The woodpecker is to be found 'in every part 
of the world ; and the wisdom of providence in 
adapting the fprm of animals to their respective 
situations, cannot be better illustrated than by de- 
scribing its peculiar conformation. Woodpeckers 
live upon the insects contained in the bodies of 
trees ; and for obtaining their food, they are fur- 
nished with a straight, hard, strong, and sharp bifi. 

The tongue is very long, ending in a stiff, bony 
horn, toothed on each side, to strike ants antd oth- 
er insects, when dislodged from their cells. The 
legs are short and strong, for the purpose of climb- 
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ing. The toes stand two forward and two back < 
ward, that it may hold fast to the upright trunks of 
trees ; and it has a hard, stiff tail to lean upon, 
when climbing 

When a woodpecker finds a rotten, or hollow 
tree, containing worms, ants' eggs, or any kind of 
insects, it immediately prepares for its operations. 
Resting by its strong claws, and leaning on the 
thick feathers of its tSl, it begins to strike with its 
strong beak, and to peck out the wood, until it 
comes to its food. Upon this, either through pleas- 
ure at the sight of its prey, or with a desire to alarm 
the insect colony, it sends forth a loud cry, which 
throws terror and confnsion into the whole tribe. 

-They creep about, seeking for safety ; while the 
bird luxuriously feeds upon tnem at leisure, darting 
its tongue with unerring certainty, and devouring 
the whole brood. The woodpecker, however, does 
not confine its depredations solely to trees, but 
sometimes lights upon the ground to seek its food 
in an ant hill.^ ^ 

Ants, however, generally lie too deep for the 
bird to come at, and it is obliged to make up by 
stratagem the defect of power. It first opens the 
hill, in order to call them abroad, it then thrusts 
out its long red tongue, which being like a worm, 
and resembling the usual prey of the ants, they 
come out to settle upon it in great numbers ; when 
the bird withdraws its tongue with a jerk, and im- 
mediately devours them. 

Woodpeckers, in this country, build their nests 
in the hollows of trees, or in holes which they have 
made themselves, but those of Guinea and Brazil, 
suspend their nests from the extremity of the branch-i 
es of trees, with matchless contrivance and ingenu 
ity^ in or<]|er to secure the eggs and young from the 
depredations pf monkeys and serpents. 
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I/ESSON 17. 

Sheep and Lambs. 

Now, by a sudden turn, we get a peep at an 
adjoining meadow, where the sheep are lying. 
Poor, harmless, quiet creatures, how still they are ! 
Some lying socially >side by side ; some grouped in 
threes and fours ; some quite apart. Ah ! there 
are lambs among them — pretty lambs ! nestled in 
by their mothers. Soft, quiet, sleepy things ! Not 
all so quiet though— Hthere is a party of these young 
lambs as wide awake as heart can desire ; half a 
dozen of them playing together, — frisking, dan- 
cing, leaping, and crying in the young voice, which 
is so pretty a diminutive of the full-grown bleat. 

How beautiful they are, with their innocent 
spotted faces, their mottled feet, their long curly 
tails, and their light- flexible forms,' frolicking like 
so many kittens ; but with a gentleness, an assur- 
ance of sweetness and innocence, wMch no kitten, 
nothing that ever is to be a cat, can have. How 
complete and perfect is their enjoyment of exist- 
ence. 

Ah ! little rogues ! your play has been too noisy; 
you have awi^ened your mothers ; and two or 
three of the old ewes are getting up ; and one 
of them, marching gravely to the troop of lambs, 
has selected her own, given her a gentle butt, and 
trotted off,— the poor rebuked lamb following vfery 
meekly, but every now and then stopping and cast- 
ing a longing look at its playmates, who, after a 
moment's pause had resumed their gambols ; whilst 
the stately dam every now and then looked back, 
in her turn, to s^e that her little one was following. 

At last, she lay down, and the lamb by her side. 
It was the prettiest pastoral scene I ever saw 
in my life ; I never saw but one which affected me 
more. I once met a large flock of sheep, igrith the 

5 
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usual retinue of shepherds and dogs, lingering af- 
ter them ; and almost out of sight was a straggling 
ewe, trotting along slowly, and every little while 
stopping to look back and bl^t. 

A little lamb, trudged behind, occasionally an- 
swering her call, and doing its very best to keep 
up with her. Her fore-feet were both lame ; her 
knees were bent ; and she seemed to walk on the 
very edge of the hoof, — on tiptoe, if I may so 
speak. The distress and fondness of the poor 
mother ; her perplexity to see the rest of the flock 
getting out of sight ; the effort the poor lamb made 
to keep up a sort of trot ; and their mutual calls 
and 'laimentations were very affecting. 

I could not find a. boy to carry the lamb, and 
she was too big for me to manage ; but I knew the 
affectionate ewe would not desert her ; and as dark 
was coming on, I hoped the shepherds would piiss 
them, and come back for them. I am happy to 
say, it so proved ; the ewe and her little one were 
tenderly taken care of. 
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A Letter from Emily to Julia. 

Hazelwopp, Jan. 1. 
My dear Julia, 

As it is the first day of January, I 
believe I ought to begin my letter with wishing 
you many happy new years ^; which I am sure I do. 
with all my heart. A merry Christmas I sup- 
pose you have had, and so have we, though we 
have not had parties nor been out visiting much, 
for you know we have very few neighbours, except 
our good friends the Hargraves ; them we see very 
ofien, for none of 14s think mpch of running a milf 
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through the snow for the sake of spending two or 
three hours together. 

We have all heen joining to build up a man of 
snow in our garden, and I wish you could see him. 
He is taller than any of us, and makes a very for- 
midable figure, I can assure you. We call him the 
Woodman, and he holds a hatchet in his hand, and 
a pipe in his mouth. 

Every morning, after breakfast, we carry out the 
crumbs for the robins, and other poor little birds, 
who begin to be very much distressed for food ; 
they come in flocks, and are growing quite tame, 
and there are several of them, who have been to 
visit us, so often, that we have grown acquainted 
with them, and have given them names. It is very 
amusing to see them fluttering and hopping about. 
We have set them pans of water too ; for now that 
the springs and streams are all frozen, they are 
often as much in want of drink as of food. 

Father told us, the other day, how cleverly some 
ducks contrived to get themselves water, when 
their pond was frozen up. They first tried to break 
it with their great broad bills ; but when they found 
it too hard for that, they flew up into the air, and 
then let themselves fall down upon it. By this 
means they cracked the ice, and found water to drink 
and little fish to eat. 

Father told us also what foxes do in very cold 
countries. They have a great many tricks, you 
know ; but when all others fail, a fox will lie down 
on the ground, stretch out his legs, and make be- 
lieve to be dead. Instantly, the kites and hawks, 
and carrion crows, who are as hungry as he, come 
flocking about, thinking to make a meal of him ; 
but no sooner does a good large bird come fairly 
within his reach, than up he starts, and catching 
him in his paws and sharp teeth, soon shows him 
Whose turn it is to be eaten. 

We have evening readings now, just like those 
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delightful ones we used to have at your house id 
Crofton. We are reading the history of England. 
I found it very difficult to remember all the little 
kings in the Saxon Heptarchy (when there were 
seven kings in England at once, you know), — but 
now we have read past Egbert, who united Eng- 
land all under one king, I think I shall like it and 
remember it better. 

For a great treat, mother picks out charming 
pieces of poetry, and reads to us. I was so de-' 
lighted with some lines she read otit of Cowper's' 
Task, about the poor little birds in winter, that I 
have learned them by heart, and here they are : 

'^ How find the myriads, that, in summer cheer 
The hills and valleys with their ceaseless son^, 
Due sustenance, or where subsist they now ? 
Earth yields them nought ; th' imprisoned worm is 

safe 
Beneath the frozen clod ; all seeds of herbs 
Lie covered close ; and berry-bearing thorns, 
That feed the thrush (whatever some suppose,) 
Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 
The long protracted rigor of the year 
Thins all thek numerous flocks. In chinks and 

holes 
Ten thousand seek an unmolested end, 
As instinct prompts ; self-buried ere they die." 

The Harg raves are just going to London, for 
the winter ; which is a great grief to some, but not 
to all of us ; the reason of which is, that they have 
invited one of my brothers to go and pay them a 
visit. Robert would have been the one, as he is 
the eldest ; but my uncle Frederic had promised 
to take him a journey in the summer, so it was 
thought fair that Edward should go to London. 
He is not to go for a good while yet, but he is al- 
most out of his wits with joy at the thoughts of i^ 
already. 
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I am very glad he is going because it will be 
such a treat ; and though we shall miss him a good 
deal at home, I dare say we shall have nice 
long letters from him, and that will be almost as 
good as having him here to talk with. Not quite 
though — ^for I am sure, my dear Julia, I had much 
rather have you by my side this minute, than sit 
writing to you— one's pen moves so much slower 
than one's tongue. 

It is a great thing, however, to be able to write 
letters, and I am sure I am much obliged to my 
dear mother for all the pains she took in teaching 
me to write and spell, and I am yery glad that you 
like letter-writing. Pray send me word in your 
next what you are reading, and. whether you have 
any pretty work in hand, and then I will tell you 
more about what I am doing. 



I.ESSON 19. 



The Rimdet^s Sang. 

I travel on, I travel on, 

By weedy bank and mossy stone ; 

Gaily singing as I pass. 

To bending flower and waving grass ; 

Unto me the wood-birds come, 

And the bees with busv hum, 

Murm'ring round the (lowers that sip 

My sparkling brim, with thirsty lip. 

See me in the early Spring ! 
Am I not a happy thing .? 
On I wander, singing, dancing, 
In the merry sun-light glancing — 
Bubbling round the budding trees. 
Or shouting to the wandering breeze ^ 
Warbling still my mellow tune, 
To morning sun, or midnight moon. 
5* 
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When the summer sun is high. 
And blue and hot the cloudless sky, 
See me sleeping calm and cool:) 
In the deep, dark, rocky pool ; 
Or stealing down the silent glen, 
Far away from busy men — 
Seek me in that green retreat ; 
There my song is low and sweet. 

When the aut^umn win<k come sighing. 

Over leaves and blossoms dying ; 

And the squirrel in the wood, 

Gathers up his winter food — 

Then my path is strew'd with showers 

Of leaves, as bright as summer flowers* 

Am I not a happy thing, 

With nought to do but dance and smg ? 



iiEBsoN ao. 



ne lUtk GirPs Jhmoer to the Rivukt^s Song. 

Yes, yes, thou art a happy thing, 
Meandering in the early Spring, 
O'er pebbly bed cmd mossy stone, 
. Greeted by wild bees' busy hum ; 
With song and smile as on you pass. 
By modest flower and waving grass ; 
Here bounding o'er the rock's gray brow. 
There winding through the vales below. 

But could'st thou be a happy thing, 
With nought to do but dance and sing ? 
No 1 He who gave thee firsi to flow, 
Gave thee thy ccmstant loorft to do. 
The little fish that sportive |^e, 
From rock to rock, from sid« to side. 
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Live but in thee, in thee rejoice, 
And love thee by instinctive choice. 

And yet thou art a happy thing, 
But more thou dost than dance and sing — 
Fast winding on thy silver way, 
Untiring all the live-long day. 
Lo ! the merry birds of Spring, 
Seek thy fount, while on the wing — 
Then soaring pour their choral song,. 
Echoed by rocks and mountains long. 

Oh yes, thou art a happy thing — 

But more thou dost than dance and sing — 

Flowers on thy margin flourish fair. 

Shedding rich perfume on the air ; 

And plants of every varied shade. 

In gayest hues are seen arrayed. 

Thy bounties all alike may share. 

All smile beneath thy constant care. 

But art thou still a happy thing, 

When no more the wild birds sing ^ 

When winter comes, so fierce and chill, 

And his frosts thy flowerets kill ? 

When he binds in icy chain. 

Thy frolic steps o'er field and plain } 

Yes ! for well thy work is done, 

And another spring shall come. *^ 

Oh yes, thou art a happy thin^ — 
And like thee I'll dance and smg — 
Like thee, will work in Spring's young hours j 
Like thee, ^vill gather Summer fiowers ; 
Like thee, enjoy rich Autumn's store 
With thankful heart, nor wish for more — 
Then beyond the Wintry tomb. 
For me a 9econd Spring shall bloom 



i 
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LESSON 21. 

The Moon and Uie Stream, 

tt was a bright and beautiful evening. The 
moon shone full upon Charles River, giving to 
view its sparkling eddies, and the little verdant 
islands, which during my morning walk, I had 
noticed covered with a profusion of purple and 
yellow aster, and the rich, scarlet cardinal flower. 

The stream was so lovely, and so still, one could 
almost imagine it felt happy ; and as the moon- 
beams flickered, now here, now there, over its 
gently moving waters, imagination likened it to a 
sleeping babe, nestling in its mother's arms, and 
dreamine of her smile, until an answering laugh 
appeared and disappeared on its own cherub 
mouth. 

The moon looked down upon the quiet beauty 
of the river, and spoke thus disdainfully. " You 
glitter prodigiously, to-night, my dear friend. If I 
were not quite too important a personage, to be 
jealous, I should think you meant to outshine mc. 
In good truth, you look up in my face, with such a 
silly, self-satisfied air, I cannot rorbear telling you, 
that all the light you seem to be so proud of, is 
borrowed entirely from me. If I draw my silver 
veil of clouds over my clear brow, for one moment, 
what mortal can see your boasted splendor ?" 
• The stream, nothing daunted, answered, in a 
low melodious tone. " I am not vain of my bright- 
ness, fair planet ; for I well know, it is not my 
own. But, with all due humility, allow me to re- 
mind your mcyesty, that you toO| shine with borrato- 
ed splendor. If the sun refuse to gild your dark- 
ness, where would you find a ra¥ to bestow upon 
me } I 

''Since then, we are both reflecting things, let 
.us remember that boasting is equally unbecoming 
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to us. If much is given us from the dazzling 
source of light and heat, let us receive it with hum- 
ble gladness, and impart it to others, as freely as it 
is bestowed upon ourselves." 

This fable teaches us, that if we have wealthy or 
talents, or any other great gifts, we should remem- 
ber that they are not our Qwn, and ought not there- 
fore to be an occasion of pride. Whatsoever we 
have, is loaned to us for a season, by our Heavenly 
Father, and is intended for some good use ; not for 
ostentatious display. 



The M088 Rose, 

The guardian angel of the flowers, who, in the 
silence of night, sprinkles them with refreshings 
dew, once, on a spring day, was slumbering in 
the shade of a rose bush. And when he awoke, 
he spoke with the friendliest mien : Most love- 
ly of my children, T thank thee for this bal- 
samic odour, and for thy cooling shade. Were 
anything left for thee to desire, how cheerfully 
would I grant it. 

Adorn me, then, with some new charm, prayed 
the spirit of the rose bush. And the angel adorn- 
ed the beautiful flower with a simple moss. How 
lovely appears, in this modest attire, the moss rose, 
the handsomest of her species. 

Beautiful Emma ! Leave off those gaudy orna- 
ments — those glittering gems, and imitate mater- 
nal nature 
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I^ESSON 22. 

Bees. 

As the children of Mrs, Johnson were one 
evening at tea, eating some honey, the curious ap- 
pearance of the honey-comb induced them to ask 
their mother a groat many questions about bees. 
They knew how honey and wax were obtained 
and preserved by bees, from reading Miss Edge- 
worth's book about little Frank, but they wanted 
to know a great deal more ; for they had heard 
their father once talking with a gentleman about 
the economy of bees, and they did not know what 
was meant by economy of bees. 

Mrs. Johnson told them, what was called " the 
economy of bees,'' signified their admirable man- 
agement of their work, and disposal of themselves 
into little parties, the better to accomplish it ; and 
also their submitting to be directed by' one bee, 
which we distinguish by the name of Queen-bee, 
from her commanding the whole hive. 

The queen is easily distinguished from the rest 
by the size and shape of her body. On her de- 
pends the welfare of the whole community. She 
18 seen, at times, with a numerous retinue, march- 
ing from cell to cell, plunging the extremity of Jier 
body into each of them, and leaving iij each an 

egg- 

A day or two after this egg is deposited, the 

grub (or larva) is excluded from the shell, having 

the shape of a maggot rolled up in a ring, and lying 

softly on a bed of whitish colored jelly, on which it 

begins to feed. The neuter, or working bees then 

attend it with astonishing tenderness and anxiety ; 

they furnish it with food, and watch over it with 

unremitting assiduity. 

In about six days, the larva arrives at its full 

growth, when its affectionate attendants shut up 
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the mouth of its cell with wax, to secure it from ia- 
jury. The larva spins a silken lining all round its 
cell, and then turns to a chrysalis {or pupa,) In 
about seventeen days it breaks through this lining 
and the waxen lid, and comes forth a perfect bee. 

It is pleasant to see the neuter bees, who form 
only the laboring part of the community, in the act 
of collecting the mealy dust (or farina) of flowers for 
the basis of their wax. They roll themselves in the 
flower cup, the dust of which adheres to their hairs ; 
then bringing their feet over their bodies, they All 
with it two small baskets, or cavities edged with hairs, 
appended to their hind^legs. As soon as the bee thus 
laden comes to the hive, others meet it, and taking 
the dust from its legs, swallow it ; their stomach»H)e- 
ing the place, where it is converted into wax, which 
they throw up and mould into proper form. The 
males are called drones ; they have no stings, and 
are always killed by the neuters about the month of 
September. 

The bees have many enemies ; one is a little moth, 
that comes fluttering about the mouth of the hive, 
and lays its eggs there. From these eggs, little cat- 
erpillars are hatched, which creep in, and destroy 
the young bees in their cells ; then, when they are 
fully ^rown they spin a web, and turn to moths in 
the hive. Another enemy is the sparrow, and he 
goes very cunningly to work. He alights, on the 
board before the hive, and taps smartly against it 
with his bill. A bee comes directly to the door, to 
ask who is there, and is snapped up for his pains, by 
the sparrow. Wasps and hornets also kill bees : 
they rip them open with their teeth to suck out the 
honey, which is contained in a little sack. 

Bees keep their hive beautiAilly neat and clean. 
Their industry and activity is truly wonderful ! not 
one in the whole hive, excepting the drones, is un- 
employed ; some are engaged in gathering honey and 
^ax ; others in rebuilding rotten cells ; some keep 
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When the summer sun is high, 
And blue and hot the cloudless sky, 
See me sleeping calm uid cool, 
In the deep, dark, rocky pool ; 
Or stealing down the silent glen. 
Far away from busy men — 
Seek me in that green retreat ; 
There my song is low and sweet. 

When the autumn winds come sighing, 

Over leaves and blossoms dying ; 

And the squirrel in the wood, 

Gathers up his winter food — 

Then my path is strew'd with showers 

Of leaves, as bright as summer flowers' 

Am I not a happy thing. 

With nought to do but dance and sing ? 
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TJie little GirVs Jhmoer to the Rivulet^a Song/ 

Yes, yes, thou art a happy thing, 
Meandering in the early Spring, 
O'er pebbly bed and mossy stone, 
. Greeted by wild bees^ busy hum ; 
With song and smile as on you pass. 
By modest flower and waving grass ; 
Here bounding o'er the rock's gray brow. 
There winding through the vales below. 

But could'st thou be a happy thing, 
With nou^ to do but dance and sing ? 
No 1 He who gave thee first to flow, 
Gave thee thy ccmstant looHb to do. 
The little fish that sportive glide. 
From rock to rock^ from side to side, 
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IiESSOH 23. 

The Cow, 

The difierent beasts and birds are supposed to 
have tnet together, at a certain time, to converse 
and amuse themselves, by relating their different 
histories, and teliing what they had seen and heard 
m the various families in which they lived. After 
the horse and some other animals had spoken, the 
cow began as fbllows. 

^^ As the world goes, I have no great reason to 
complain of my rate, for I lead a tolerable easy 
life ; but I know I should be much happier, if it 
was not for the ill-nature of one young man, to 
whose turn it comes frequently to fetch me up, and 
to milk me. 

^Very often, whilst I am grazing, or whilst I lay 
chewing the cud, with my back towards him, the 
first notice I have that he wants me, is a great blow 
with a thick stick he has in his hand ; and when I 
get up, instead of quietly turning me the way he 
wants me to go, he runs before my eyes, extending 
both his arms, and brandishing the club-stick, as ^ 
if he thought I was going to attack him. Then he ' 
s(l ikes me across my horns, for no one reason in the 
world, but because he chooses fo'do it ; quite regard- 
less of the torture it puts me to. 

After this, he drives me along much faster than 
I ought to be made to go ; beating me as he runs 
after me, and giving me bruises that I feel for several 
days. And all this for nothing, but becausci 'it is his 
cruel method. Had I been guilty of some fault : 
had I gored ^lim with my horns, or refused to be 
milked, there would be some little excuse for his ill 
usage ; but to be treated in so barbarous a manner 
for no cause, is very provoking. 

6 
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K, .. 



At pther times, he ties my legs toget]ier, till he 
almost rubs off the skin from them, because he says 
I kick over the milk ; that to be sure I "have done 
twice when he has been milking me, but there was 
good reason for my doing so ; he pulled and hurt me 
so I could hardly bear it. 

And moreover, he is so accustomed to beat me, 
and speaks so angrily at me, that I think he is going 
to strike me with his stick ; and When I fear the 
blow is coming, I cannot forbear moving as far as I 
can on one side, to avoid it, regardless of the pail 
which stands under me ; and by that means, I con- 
fess, I have, at those times I mentioned, tumbled it 
over ; upon which, he put himself in as great a pas- 
sion, and beat me, in as unmerciful a manner, as if 
I was the wickedest creature in all the world ; 
when the whole fault was each time entirely his 
own. 

When smarting under such undeserved ill treat- 
ment I confess I have most heartily wished there 
was not a human creature in the world ; and have 
thought that the universe would be much more per- 
fect without any such unjust and cruel beings in it. 

But then, when my young master has brought me 
some sweet hay to eat, and so kindly patted and 
siroked me, — ^when my mistress has milked me so 
gently, and spoken to me as kindly ?is if I had be^ 
a child of her own ; when, J say, I have been used 
in such a manner, I then think it is wrong to con- 
demn all mankind, though some are barbarous and 



cross." 



My young readers, what does this lesson teach ? 
It teaches you that the cow and all other animals 
should be treated with kindness ; and that cruelty 
to brute beasts^ is not less a sin than cruelty to 
man. 

The cow ought to be used with peculiar tender- 
ness, for she is, perhaps, more useful to mankind 
t'lan any other animal. In fact, she has, with 



■ i 
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great propriet}^, been called our second mother, be- 
cause she supplies us with such quantities of milk, 
from the use 6f which mankind in general, but 
particularly children, derive the greatest nourish- 
ment. 



XESSON 24. 



Gody our Shepherd, our Father , and our King, 

Behold the shepherd of the flock, he taketh 
care for his sheep, he leadeth them among the clear 
brooks, he guideth them to fresh pastures ; if the 
young lambs are weary, he carrieth them in his 
arms ; if they wander, he bringeth them back. 

But who is the shepherd's Shepherd ? Who 
taketh care for him .^ Who guideth him in the 
path he should go ? And if he wander, who shall 
bring him back ? 

God is the shepherd's Shepherd ; he is the Shep- 
herd over all ; he taketh care for all ; the whole 
earth is his fold ; we are all his flocks i and every 
herb, and every green field is the pasture which he 
hath prepared for us. 

The mother loveth her little child ; she bringeth 
it up on her luiees ; she nourisheth its body with 
food ; she feedeth its mind with knowledge ; if it 
is sick, she nurseth it with tender love ; she watch- 
eth over it when asleep ; she forgetteth it not for 
a moment ; she teacheth it how to be good ; she 
rejoice th daily in its growth. 

But who is the parent of the mother ? Who 
nourisheth her with good things, and watcheth 
over her with tender love, and remembereth her 
every moment ? Whose arms are about her to 
guard her from harm ? And if she is sick, who 
shall heal her } ^ 

God is the parent of the moUyr ; he is the parent 
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of all, for he created all. All the men, and all the 
women who are alive in the wide world, are his 
children ; he Ipveth all, he is good to all. 

The king governeth bis people ; he hath a gold- 
en crown upon his head, and the royal sceptre in 
his hand ; he sitteth upon a throne, and sendeth 
forth his commands ; his subjects fear before him ; 
if they do well, he protecteth them from danger ; 
and if they do evil, he punisheth them. 

But who is the sovereign of the king ? Who 
commandeth him what he must do ? Whose hand 
is stretched out to protect him from danger ? If 
he do evil who shall punish him ? 

God is the sovereign of the king ; his crown is a 
crown of glory, and his throne is in heaven above. 
He is King of kings, and Lord of lords ; if he bid us 
live, we live ; if he bid us die, we die ; his domin- 
ion is ovet all worlds, and the light of his coun- 
tenance is upon all his works. 

God is our shepherd, therefore, we will follow 
him ; God is our father, therefore, we will love 
him ; God is our king, therefore, we will obey him. 



Pizarro and the Inca of Peru, 

When Pizarto landed in Peru, he soon discov* 
ered that there were dissentions in the empire h^ 
tween two brothers, to whom the two grand prov- 
inces of the/kingdom were left. Huascar was to 
have the old kingdom of Cusco, and Atahualpa the 
lately conquered kingdom of Quito. The latter 
had a vast army and determined to rule both. He 
soon subdued his brother and took him prisoner. 
Pizarro, therefore, was not opposed in his march 
up the country, be«%use all parties were too busj is 
their private quarr^.tp pay strict attention to bi^ 
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movements. Indeed each party hoped to obtain 
the assistance of these terrible strangers, and there- 
fore rather aimed to conciliate than contend. 

Pizarro proceeded till he came very near the 
camp of Atahualpa. Embassies, presents, and 
professions of friendship took place between them, 
and concluded by a promise from the Inca to pay 
the Spaniards a visit. Accordingly he came in 
great pomp. He was seated in a palanquin, rich- 
ly adorned with gold, precious stones and feathers. 
While all appeared peaceable and friendly, on a 
sudden thtf drums beat, the cannon roared, the cav- 
alry galloped among the astonished Peruvians, and 
all was confusion and despair. 

Pizarro attacked the fordfes which surrounded 
the Inca, penetrated to his palanquin, tore him 
from his^ seat, and dragged him towards his own 
head quarters. The Inca, thus a prisoner, soon 
perceived that the ruling passion with these Span- 
iards was the love of gold ; hence he indulged a 
hope of gaining his liberty. The room in which 
he was confined was twenty-two feet long, by six- 
teen wide ; th^Inca offered to fill it with golden 
vessels, as high as he could reach, for his ransom. 

This offer was accepted, and Atahualpa despatch- 
ed orders throughout his empire to bring in the 
needed treasures. But when all was punctually 
paid, in vain did the Inca solicit for his liberty. 
The hearts of Pizarro and his companions were 
cold to the feelings of kindness, and dead to the 
dictates of honor and justice. 

None of the European arts sa much delighted 
the Inca, as reading and writingT He wanted to 
know whether this was liatural to them all, or ac- 
quired by education. He requested therefore, one 
of the soldiers to write the name of their God on 
his thumb nail: He then presented his thumb to 
every one who came near him ; to his great sur- 
prise he found that they all pronounced it exactly 

6* 
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The conduct of Pizarro »na extremely 
cal. His cruelty and treachery to the F 
princes was hateful ; and when all oppos 
their part, had c^^ed, he showed the san: 
in his conduct towards his principal officers. 
treatment induced them to assemble and Ci 
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* IiESSON 36. 

The Swan, 

The swan is one of the largest of water-fowls. 
Its motions on the land are awkward, and its neck 
is stretched forward with an air of stupidity ; but 
when seen smoothly ^gliding along the water, dis- 
playing a thousand graceful attitudes, and moving 
at pleasure without the smallest apparent effort, 
there is not a more be|.utiful figure in Ml nature. 

The swan is the most silent of all the feathered 
trilg^s ; it .can do little more than hiss, which it 
does on receiving any provocation. Its chief food 
is corn, bread, herbs growing in the water, and 
roots and seeds which are found near the margin. 
It lays seven or eight white eggs, much larger than 
those of a goose, cmd sits six weeks before its young 
are hatched. 

It is not a little dangerous td^ approach the old 
ones, when their little family are feeding round 
them. Their fears as well as their pride seem to 
take the alarm, and when in danger, the old birds 
carry ofi'the young on their back. A female has 
been known to attack and drown a fox, which wad 
swimming towards her nest. They are able to 
throw down and trample on youths of fifteen or 
sixteen ! and an old swan can break the leg of a 
man with a single stroke of its wing. 

Few creatures of any kind are so famed for 
longevity as the swan ; its common age is said to 
be from eighty to dj%undred years. It is said, in 
fable, that the swan dies singing in sweet and 
animating tones. *• 
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LESSON 27. 

The Cat, a Beast of Prey. 

Mary and Fanny with their young brother, 
Thomas, were on a visit at Iheir grandmother's. 
Miss Emily Stewart, their aunt, lived in the same 
house. One day, Miss Stewart, saw Thomas run- 
ning, towar^ her with a face ^U of indign^ion, 
and as soon as he came neaf enough, he exclaim- 
ed, with a threatening look, ^^ I wish I could Jiill 
your cat, aunt !" and turning to Mary, who was 
just coming into the room, " do you know," said 
he, " tiiat grandmother's cat is really worse than 
our cat at home ! for our cat only kills mice, and 
thai very seldom ; but this cat kills birds, real live 
birds ? " 

Fanny laughed^ and Thomas stopped to think 
why ; but he went on again in the same strain, de- 
claring that the cat ought to be killed, and that he 
would beat her himself if she did not run so ter- 
ribly fast. 

" Do not beat her," said Mary ; " grandmother 
might not like it ; besides, I am not sure that it is 
worse to kill birds than mice." 

" And, / am not sure," interrupted Fanny, " that 
it is worse to kill birds than cows." 

" I should think," said Thomas, with great sim- 
plicity, " that a cat could not kill a cow, or even 
a sheep." ♦ 

" A cat ! no ; but a man could, and does very 
often," said Fanny ; so it is not quite fair to pun- 
ish the poor cat, v^ho perhaps does not know any 
better." 

" It is very strange," exclaimed Mary, " very 
shocking, that one animal should like to feed upon 
another ; and then the cat does not kill animals as 
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w^ dp ; and very likely she may take the mother 
bird, and leave the little ones to starve." 

" She is a wicked creature," cried Thomft9, with 
a second burst of indignation, ^^ And I dare say 
she does know that she ought not to eat birds. 
Our cat knows quite well when she has done any** 
thing wrong, and if the servants go into the pan- 
try, when she has been stealing, she runs off as 
fast as she can go." 

^^ She has found out that she is beaten for steal- 
ing, I suppose," replied his aunt ; ^^ and I do not 
doubt that'our cat might be taught not to kill birds ; 
but she is a beast of prey, and unless we interfere * 
in her education, it is as*natural to her to catch 
birds and mice, as it is to a cow to graze, or a fish 
to swim." 

"Oh aunt ! but I wonder it should be so," said 
JMary *, " because if there were fewer birds hatch- 
ed and fewer mice born, there would be no danger 
of our being overrun with them ; and they might 
live in peace and comfort, and not be frightened 
every day, and torn to pieces at last by a horrid 
monster of a cat. It is so very shocking ! " 

"My dear," said Miss Stewart, "you would 
have the same nillmber of birds and mice, accord- 
ing to your plan ; but there would be less happi- 
ness amongst them, because there would be fewer 
young ones. The pleasures of animals (of wild 
animals particularly) must depend entirely upon 
their bodily powers ; and when they grow old, 
with no additional comforts to supply the loss of 
strength and activity, they must be subject to a 
great decrease of enjoyment, at least, if not to 
much positive suffering." 

" A violent death (even by the jaws of that mon- 
ster the cat) is preferable to a long sickness, with- 
out assistance ; and as most of these little crea- 
tures would live in misery and die of hunger, if 
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they were spared to old age, I cannot help consia- 
ering that the present system is more merciful than 
anything you could contrive for its improvement. '^ 



LESSON S8. 

The Divers, and the Dimng-BelL 

"How long do you think I could stay under 
water without being drowned, aunt ?" said Fanny. 

" Not long, I dare say," replied Miss Stewart ; 
" but if you were in the habit of trying every day, 
I suppose you might iJarn to walk about at the 
bottom of the sea for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour together, like the natives of the South Sea 
Islands." - ■ 

" I should not like it at all," said Fanny, sighing ; 
" that is, I mean I should not be at all afraid ; but I 
do not like the taste of the water." 

" What is the use," said Thomas, " of walking 
in the water ?. why cannot they just as, well walk" 
on the land ?" 

<' Besides, I thought," said Mary, " that the sea 
was so very deep that nothing could ever find the 
bottom ; mamina told me so once, when I asked her 
why they could not take a long rope and measure 
it." 

" You misunderstand me," said Miss Stewart, 
"the divers keep in the shallow waters near the 
shore, where they employ themselves in collecting 
coral, amber, and other things of the sort ; sponge 
I believe is often found clinging to rocks which are 
covered by the sea ; and in some places there are 
beds of oysters that can only be reached by the 
divers." 

" I should not mind if they could not be reach- 
ed at all," said Thomas. 

But Fanny told him, that was because he knew 
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nothing of the matter ; for to be sure people 
would not take the trouble to dive for any but true 
pearl oysters, and then they might make their for- 
tune by a single fish, if there happened to be a 
good large pearl in the inside. 

" That would be very lucky," said Thomas ; 
'^ but I should want to breathe, and I cannot think 
how they can see where the things are, when their 
eyes are full of water." 

Mary, who had often used an eye-glass, said that 
she could keep her eye open in the ^ater and see 
the bottom of the glass : but Miss Stewart told 
them that light is so much changed in passing 
through water, that if the eyes of fishes were made 
like those of other animals, they would not be able 
to see anything distinctly. 

" I wonder whether the fishes are afraid of a man, 
when they find him at the bottom of the sea ?" said 
Thomas. 

Mary was fond of poetry, and she remembered 
that Cowper's Alexander Selkirk speaks of the 
beasts in the savage island as not being at all afraid 
of him, because they had never seen a human 
creature before : 

** They are so anacquainted with man, 
Their lameness is shocking to me.'' 

Miss Stewart said that a gentleman who was 
going down in a diving-bell, wished very much to 
take a lighted candle with him, but that he was for- 
ced to put it out almost as soon as he got into the 
^ater, because the fishes crowded round him so 
that he was quite afraid they would overset the 
Vrhole machine. 

Thomas lost sight of the fish, and of their cu- 
I'iosity, and begged his aunt to tell him about the 
gentleman and the diving-bell, and about the light- 
ed candle too— "how cotM they Carry a lighted 
candle through the water ? " 

Miss Stewart explained as well as she was able, 
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that a diving-bell was generally large endtij 
carry two or three people, and that as long a 
open part of the bell was downwards, the t 
it would remain full of air, eren when the i> 
machine was a great many feet under water. 

^e said she could show them how this v 
,bey by plunging a tumbler into a basin of w; 
but that if they wanted to understand it com{ 
ly, they ought to read Scientidc Dialogues, or 
other book, which would tell them why the i 
is never able to drive out the small quantity c 
at the top of the bell or glass, and why then 
some pipes or hollow tubes to let in fVesh air 
others to carry off the bad air. 



LESSON 29. 



The Indian and his Dog, 

In the town of Ulster, in the state of Pen 
vania, lived a man, whose name was Le Fc 
he was the grandson of a Frenchman, who 
obliged to fly his country at the revocation ol 
edict of Nantes. He possessed a plantation a 
very- verge of the valley towards the Blue n 
tains, a place of refuge for animals of the deer '. 
This man, •^having a family of eleven chil 
was greatly alarmed one morning at missing 
youngest, who was about four years of age ; 
disappeared about ten o'clock. The distr< 
family sought after him in the river, and ir 
fields, but ^ no purpose. Terrified in an ext 
degree, they united with their neighbours in < 

Jlf him. 

^.They entered the woods, which they beat 
with the most scrupulous attention. A thou 

^ times they called him by name, and were answ 
only by the echoes of the wilds. They thei 
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eembled at the foot of the mountein, without being 
able to gain the least intelligence of the ckikl. 

After reposing themselves for some minutes, they 
formed into different bands ; and night coming on, 
the parents in despair, refused to return home, for 
their fright was constantly increased by the know- 
ledge they had of the mountain cats, an animal so 
rapacious, that the inhabitants cannot always defend 
themselves against their attack. 

Then they painted to their imaginations the hor- 
rid idea of a wolf, or some other dreadful animal, 
devouring their child. " Derick, nay poor little 
Derick I where art thou ? " frequently exclaimed 
the mother, in language of the deepest distress, but 
all of no avail. As soon as day-break appeared, 
they renewed their search, but as unsuccessfully as 
on the preceding day. 

Fortunately an Indian, laden with furs, coming 
from an adjacent village, called at the house of Le 
Fevre, intending to repose himself there, as he usual- 
ly did on his travelling through that part of the coun- 
try. He was surprised to find no one at home, but 
an old negress, kept there by her infirmities. 
** Where is my brother ?" said the Indian. " Alas !" 
replied the negro woman, ^^ he has lost iiis littla 
Derick, and all the neighbourhood are employed in 
looking after him in the woods." 

it was then three o'clock in , the aflemoon. 
" Sound the horn," said the Indian, " and try and 
call thy master home, I will find his child." The 
hoiii was sounded ; and as soon as the father return- 
ed., the Indian asked him for the shoes and stockings 
that little Derick had worn last. ^^ 
• He then ordered his dog, which Mwought with 
him to smell them ; and then taking the house 
for his centre, he described a circle of a quarter of 
a mile, semi-diameter ; ordering the dog to smell 
the earth wherever he led him. The circle was 
pot completed, when the sagacious animal began 

7 
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to bark. The sound brpught some feeble ray of 
hope to the disconsolate parents. 

The dog followed the scent and barked again ; 
the party pursued him with all their speed,' but 
soon lost sight of him in the woods. Half an hour 
afterwards, they heard him again, and soon saw 
him return. The countenance of the dog was vis- 
ibly altered ; an air of joy seemed to animate him, 
and his gestures indicated that his search had not 

been in vain. 

" I am sure he has found the child," exclaimed 
the Indian,^-but whether dead or alive, was at 
present the cruel state of suspense. The Indian 
then followed his dog, who lead him to the foot of a 
large tree, where lay the child in an enfeebled state,- 
nearly approaching death. He took it tenderly in 
his arms, and hastily carried it to the disconsolate 
parents. 

Happily, the father and mother were, in some 
measure, prepared to receive their child. Their 
joy was so great that it was more than a quarter 
of an hour, before they could express their grati- 
tude to the kind restorer of their child. Words 
cannot express the affecting scene. After they had 
bathed 'the face of the child with their tears, they 
threw themselves on the neck of the Indian, whose 
heart in unison melted with theirs. 

Their gratitude then extended to the dog ; they 
caressed him with inexpressible delight, as the an- 
imal, which by means of his sagacity, hac^aund 
their beloved offspring ; and conceiving th4^4l^ke 
the rest of the group, he must now stand in need 
of refreshment, a plentiful repast was prepared Tor 
him^ afler j0^chy he and liis master pursued their 
journey, fne company, mutually pleased at the 
happy event, returned to their respective habita- 
tions, highly delighted with the kind Indian and hi? 
wonderful dog. 
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L£SSON 30. 



The Squirrel, 

The squirrel is a beautiful little animal, equally 
remarkable for the'-elegance of its form, the live- 
liness of its disposition, and the agility of its mo- 
tions, tt is gentle and harmless ; though naturally 
wild, it is easily tamed ; and though excessively 
timid it soon becomes familiar. Being naturally 
fond of warmth, it will, when domesticated, creep 
into a person's pocket,' sleeve, or bosom, with the * 
most perfect confidence. 

Its tail constitutes its greatest singularity, as well 
as its principal ornament. It is also not less use- 
ful than ornamental ; for being sufficiently large 
and bushy to cover the whole body, it serves as an 
excellent defence against the inclemencies of the 
weather. It also greatly assists it in clinging and 
adhering to trees. LinnaBus, with other natural- 
ists, assures us, that in crossing a river, the squir- 
rel places itself upon a piece of bark, and erecting 
its tail in order to catch the wind, uses it as a sail^ 
and thus commits itself to the mercy of the waves. 

It would certainly be both curious and interest- 
ing to be an eye-witness of one of their voyages, 
and a benevolent heart could not forbear wishing 
safety and success to the little navigators. The 
fact, indeed, would appear incredible, were it not 
attested by such respectable evidence. If, howev- 
er, it be true, it exhibits a striking specimen of an- 
hnal instinct, although not more wonderful than 
many others, which are displayed iathe brute cre- 
ation. 

The Red SqtdrreL 

The pretty red squirrel lives up in a tree, 
A little blithe creature as ever cadi be, 
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1-. . 
He dwells in the boughs where the stock doY^ 

broods. 

Far in the shade of the green summer woods. 

His food is the young juicy cones of the pine, 

And the milky beech nut is his bread and his wine. 

In the joy of his heart, he frisks with a bound - 

To the topmost twigs, then down to the ground. 

Then up again like a winged thing, 

And from tree to tree with & vaulting spring ; 

Then he sits up alofl and looks waggish and queer, 

As if he would say, " Ay, follow me here !" 

And then be grows pettish and stamps with his foot„ 

And then independently he cracks his nut. 

But small as be is, he knows he may want 
In the bleak winter weather when food is so scant. 
So he finds a hole in an old tree's core. 
And there makes his nest, and lays up his store ; 
Then when cold winter comes and the trees axe 

bare, 
When the white snow is falling and keen is the air ; 
He heeds it not as he sits by himself 
In his warm little nest, with his nuts on the shelf. 
Oh ! wise little squirrel ! no wonder that he 
In the green summer woods is as blithe as can be. 



LESSON 31. 

Tlie Deafy Dumb, and Blind Girl 

In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, among 
other interesting institutions, is an Asylum for the 
education of the deaf and dumb. The building i^ 
large and commodious, and finely situated upon a 
commanding eminence. Among the inmates of 
the mansion is one, who particularly excites the ^ 
attentiott of 49trangers. She i$ entirely denf, dumb^ 
and blind. Her name is Julia Brace ; and she is 
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a native of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Asylum. 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor 
parents, who had several younger children, to 
whom she was in the habit of showing such of- 
fices of kindness as her own afflicted state admit- 
ted. When the weather become cold, she would 
occasionally kneel on the floor of their humble 
dwelling to feel whether the other children of the 
family were furnished with shoes or Stockings, 
while she was without, and would express uneasi- 
ness at the contrast. 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips of thin 
bark, with pieces of leather and thread, which her 
father in his processes of making shoes rejected, she 
amused herself by constructing for her cat, bon- 
nets and Vandykes, not wholly discordant with the 
principles of taste. 

Her mother sometimes left her with the care of 
the young children. On one occasion, she discov- 
ered that her sisters had broken a piece of crock- 
ery, and imitating what she supposed would be the 
discipline of their mother, gave the offender a 
blow. But placing her hand upon the eyes of the 
little girl, and ascertaining that she wept, she im- 
mediately took her in her arms, and with the most 
persevering tenderness soothed her into good hu- 
mor and confidence. 

Her parents were at length relieved from the 
burden of her maintenance, by some charitable 
individuals, who paid the expenses of her board 
with an elderly matron, who kept a school for 
small children. Here her sagacity was continual- 
ly on the stretch to comprehend the nature of their 
employments, and, as far as possible, to imitate 
theni. Observing that a great part of their time 
was .occupied with books, she often held one before 
her sightless eyes with long patience. , She would 
iOlso spread a newspaper for her favorite kitten, and 
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putting her finger on its mouth, and petcehrin^ 
that it did not move like those of the scholars wit^n 
reading, would shake the little animal, to express 
her displeasure at its indolence and obstinacy. 

But her principal solace was in the employments 
of needle-work and knitting, which she had learn- 
ed at an early age to practice. Counterpanes, 
beautifully made by her, of small pieces of calico, 
were repeatedly disposed of, to aid in the purchase 
of her wardrobe. 

It was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, 
who from pity or curiosity visited her, to make tri- 
al of her sagacity, by giving her their watches, 
and employing her to restore them to the right own- 
er. They would change their position with regard 
to her, and each strive to take the watch that did 
not belong to him,-— but though she might at the 
same time, hold two or three, neither stratagem 
nor persuasion would induce her to yield either of 
them, except to the person from whom she had re- 
ceived it. 

Though nurttired in extreme poverty, and after 
her removal from the parental roof, in the constant 
habit of being in contact with articles of dress or 
food, which strongly tempted her desires, she has 
never been known to appropriate to herself, with- 
out permission, the most trifling object. And, in 
presenting her any gifl, it is necessary, before she 
will consent to accept it, to assure her repeatedly, 
by a sign which she understands, that it i&for her. 

Continuing to become an object of increased 
attention, and her remote situation not being con- 
venient for the access of strangers, application was 
made fbr her admission into the Asylum, and 
permission was accorded by the Directors in the 
suinmer of 1825. As soon as she was admitted, 
she busied herself in quietly exploring the size of 
tfa^ apartments, and height of tl>e staircases ; and 
now she nerer makes a false step upon a flight 
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of stairs, or enters a wrong door, or mistakes her 
6eat at table. 

Among her various excellences, neatness, and 
love of order are conspicuous. Her simple ward- 
robe is systematically arranged, and it is impos- 
sible to displace a single article in her drawers, 
without her perceiving and restoring it. If any part 
of her dress requires mending, she is prompt and 
skilfbl in repairing it, and her perseverance in this 
branch of economy greatly diminishes the expense 
of her clothing. 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
and is, in this respect, both an example and re- 
proof to those, who, for trifling incoiflreniences, 
indulge in repining, though surrounded by all the 
gifts of nature and of fortune. The genial influ- 
ences of spring wake her lone heart to gladness, 
and she gathers the first flowers, and even the 
young blades of grass, and inhales their freshness 
with a delight bordering on transport. 

Should any of you, my young friends, visit, at 
any future time, the Asylum at Hartford, and be 
induced to inquire for the deaf, dumb and blind 
girl, you would probably find her sensed with her 
knitting, or needle-work, in a dress, neat, and in 
its plainness conformable to the humility of her cir- 
cumstances. Many strangers have waited for a 
long time to see her thread her needle, which is 
quite a mysterious process, and never accomplish- 
ed without the aid of the tongue. 

'It will be difiicult for you, my dear children, to 
gain a correct idea of a person perfectly blind, 
deaf, and dumb, even afler repeatedly beholding 
her. Cover your eyes for a short tune, and you 
shut out this world of beauty. Close your ears and 
you exclude this world of sound. Refrain from 
speakings and you cease to hold communion with 
the world of intelligence. Yet, were it in your 
power ta contioue &us for houis, even for days, 
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you still have within your minds, a treasury of 
knowledge, to which she can never resort. 

You cannot picture to yourselves, the tUier deso- 
lation of one, whose limited acquirements are 
made at the expense of such toil, and with the haz- 
ard of such continual error. Never, therefore, for- 
get to be grateful for the talent^ with which you 
are endowed. For every new idea, which you add 
to the mental store-house, praise Him, who gives 
you with unveiled senses, to taste the luxury of 
knowledge. 

When the smile of your parents and compan- 
ions makes your heart glad, or when you look at 
the bright flowers and fair skies of summer, think 
with compassion of her, who must never see the 
face of her fellow creatures, nor the beauty of earth 
and sky. 

When you hear the melody of music, or the kind 
voice of your teachers, oh ! strive to value and im- 
prove your privileges ; and while you pour forth 
all the emotions of your souls in the varieties of 
language, forget not a prayer of pity for her, who 
dwells m perpetual silence, — a prayer of gratitude 
to Him who hath caused you to differ from her. 



LESSON 3%4 



To the Fritted Gentian » 

Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue ! 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple drest, 

Nod o'er the ground^bird's hidden nest. 
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l*hou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye, 
Look through its fringes to tlie sky, 
Blue— blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower fr^m its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope blossoming within my heart. 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

In Dr. Bigelow's Plants of Boston and its vicin- 
ity, three sorts or species of Gentian are described; 
Soap wort Gentian, Marsh Grentian, and the Fring- 
ed Gentian, (Gentiana crinita.) The fringed gen- 
tian, he says, is exceeded by few native plants in 
the delicacy and beauty of its flowers. The stems 
are divided towards the top into several erect 
branches. The leaves are opposite, and shaped 
like a spear. Tlie flowers are erect. On the ends 
of the branches, remote from the leaves ; they are 
of a deep ^e blue, or purple, fringed at the end, 
expanded in the sun, and, at other times, upright 
and twisted. It may be found in blow in the months 
of September and October. 

Crinseng is a different plant, the root of which 
is in high estimation among the Chinese. 
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LESSON 33. 

Harry and Lucy in Mrs, F^ranJelandh Garden, 

" Lucy, you have not seen our garden yet," said 
Mrs. Franklaiid. "We had riot time yesterday, 
but if you are fond of a garden, come with us now. 
your mother smd I are going there." 

"Oh ! thank you ma'am," said Lucy ; "but 1 
mufiit call Harry, and we will follow you directly." 

They followed, and a gay garden it was, full oi 
a variety of bright colored flowers, rich beds of car- 
nation, and roses in full blow. 

" Roses, moss roses, in full blow iij September ;' 
cried Lucy. The day before she had left home 
she had searched their garden for a rose for he 
mother, but could find only one solitary bud, whicl 
had a yellow nightcap on. She asked Mrs. Frank 
land to tqll her how she contrived to make he: 
roses blow so late in autumn. 

" By pulling off some of the buds in spring,' 
said Mrs. Frankland, " as soon as they begin t< 
fbrm ; and by transplanting some of the rose-treei 
early in the spring, so as to prevent them fron 
flowering at that time, then they blow in autumn.'^ 

Lucy said she would try this next spring on he 
own two rose trees. 

" Not on both, will you ? " said Harry, " Let u 
pull the buds off one, and leave them on the other 
then it will be a fair experiment." 

" And besides, you may tRen have a chance,' 
said Mrs. Frankland, " of the first rose of spring 
as well as the last rose of summer." 

Lucy took notice of some large clusters of brigh 
blue flowers ; she thought them beautiful, but sh< 
supposed that these could not be had without « 
great deal of trouble and money, and a hot-hous< 
or a gardener at least. 'But Mrs. Frankland sai( 
these (agapanthus and dahlia) did not require i 
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{xot-house, or even a. gardener's skill. "Indeed," 
said she, ^' all the flowers in this garden, excepting 
a few, may be had by ^any body with a little care 
and exertion of their own." 

" By any body !" repeated Lucy. " But do you 
mean bodies like us ? like Harry and me ? with 
only our own hands ?" 

" Yes, bodies like you," said Mrs. Frankland, 
"with your own hands, provided you use your 
heads as well as your hands." 

"In what way must we use our heads ?" said 
Lucy ; " will it be very difficult ?" 

" No, consult some book on gardening, and fol- 
low itg directions. .Only remember to do so at the 
right time of the year," said Mrs. Frankland. 
She told Lucy that she and Harry were welcome 
to seeds, roots, cuttings or slipping^ of anything 
they liked in this garden. " Write down what you 
jvish, and I will have them ready by the time your 
mother brings you here again, as 1 hope she will 
on your return homewards." 

Joy sparkled in their eyes, and they thanked 
Mrs. Frankland, with warm gratitude ] but an in- 
stant afterwards, they looked unusually grave ; for 
the 'embarrassment of riches came upon them. 
They were left to make out the list ; and how to 
choose was the difficulty, where all were beautiful, 
and when their little garden would not hold all. 

Harry went to work prudently. IJe measured 
out a space of ground, that was the size of their 
own garden. Lucy could hardly believe it was so 
small as what he. now showed her ; but- he had of- 
ten stepped the boundaries, and was sure of the 
size of their territories. Rule and measure soon set- 
tled the affair, and brought their Avishes into pro- 
per compass. They calculated what their garden 
would hold, and made out their list accordingly. 
Their chief wish was to have a great bed of pinks 
|n|d carnations. 
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The Bobin^a Pe^Han. 

When the leaves had forsaken the trees, 
And the forests were chilly and bare ; 

When the brooks were beginning to freeze 
And the snow wavered fast through the < 

A rohin had fled from the wood, 
To the snug habitation of man, 

On the threshold the wanderer stood, 
And thus his petition began ; 

The snow's coming down very fast, 
No shelter is found on the tree ; 

When jou hear this unpitying blast, 
I pray you take pity on me. 

The hips and the haws are all gone, 
I can find neither berry nor sloe ; 

The ground is as hard as a. stone, 
And I am almost buried in snow. 

My dear little nest, once so neat, 
Is now empty, and ragged, and torn ; 

On some tree, should I now take my seat, 
I'd be frozen quite fast before morn. 

O, throw me a morsel of bread ! 

Take me in by the side of your fire ; 
And when I am warmed,^ and fed, 

I'll whistle without other hire. 

Till the sun be again shining bright, 
And the snow is all gone let me stay ; 

O, see what a terrible night ! 
I shall die, if you drive me away ! 

And when you come forth in the morn. 
And are talking and walking around ; 
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O, haw will your bosom be torn. 

When you see me lie dead on the ground ! 

Then pity a poor little things 
And throw me a part of your store ; 

I'll fly off in the first of the spring, 
And never will trouble you more. 



IiESSON 35, 

The t^T'Edttoan. 



I had thepleasure yesterday, (said Edward in 
It letter to William) of seeing a sight which was 
perfectly new to me ; and, as a description of it 
may very probably be so to you, I shall make it 
the subject of a letter. 

It had been announced for sometime past in 
our town, that a person was to ascend in an air- 
balloon from an •djoining fi|Bld, some day this 
week, and preparations were made by the owner 
for accommodating a number of spectajfcors. But 
before I proceed, 1 shall tell you something about 
the nature of air-balloons, as my father was so 
good as to explain it to me before I went to see it. 

You know that everywhere above us is filled 
with air, which is a transparent fluid like water, 
only a great deal lighter. And as in water every- 
thing lighter than itself will rise up through it, so 
whatever is lighter than air will rise in it, till it 
comes to air stul lighter than itself. Thus we see 
smoke ascend through the ^r till it all disappears. 

Now, if smoke were cased in a baJl of very fine 
paper, or silk, it would mount in the air, till the 
smoke was grown cold, when it would become 
heavier and fall again ; and this, my father says, 
was the first notioj^ of the inventor of ball«)ns, 
who contrived a bfdl of silk, into which, ^esh 

8 "^i; 
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smoke was continually conveyed by a fire of wet 
straw burning beneath. But the chemists having 
found a kind of air much lighter than conunon air, 
it was thought better to nil the ball, or balloon, 
with this, as it would not want a fresh supply, nor 
be in danger of taking fire, >-^ . ^ 

So the way is, to make a glooe of some fine ma- 
terials so large, that when filled with this very 
light air, the weight of the whole shall be a good 
deal less than that of an equal bulk of common air ; 
in which case, it will rise, and carry up with it any 
additional weight that will still leave it lighter than 
common air — just as a large cork would rise 
through water, though a little bit of lead were hung 
to it. — ^And now you know as much of the matter 
as I do. 

My father and I took seats upon a kind of stage, 
where we saw a prodigiously large globe with gay 
stripes of different colors, held by several men 
with cords, while it was filling with air, by means 
of pipes coming from a number of tubs, in whicH 
we were told there were iron-fiiings and oil of vit- 
riol ^ ^sulphuric acid ; ) for this light air proceeds 
from iron while dissolving in a strong acid. 

The balloon gradually swelled, like a bladder 
when it is blown up, and at last became almost 
round, and it obliged the men to pull hard by the 
ropes to keep it down. There was hung to it some- 
thing like a boat, which they called a car, painted 
prettily, and surrounded with network. When 
all was ready, a man came, and, after pulling off 
his hat to the company, who gave him a cheer, 
boldly stepped into the car, and sat down. 

At last, the cords which held the balloon, were 
cut, and it rose slowly from the midst of the crowd 
of spectators, all gazing at the wbnderfiil sight. I 
shall never forget what I felt. Imagine a globe as 
la^e as your great hall ascending majestically into 
the air, with a man hanging beneath, who waved a 
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dagf" he held in his hand^ while he was gradually 
lessening to view. 

The balloon first rose nearly straight, and then 
was carried gently by the wind to one side, while 
it still continued mounting, higher and higher. 
The day was fine ; but there were some clouas in 
the sky, into which the balloon at length entered, 
and for a time was lost to our sight. We then saw 
it again, not bigser in appearance than a paper 
kite, and the car looked no larger than one of the 
knots in the tail of the kite. 

When I thought that there was a human crea- 
ture flying away at that amazing height in the air, 
—nobody could guess whither, — ^my blood ran cold, 
and I wished for nothing so much as that he were 
safe down again. At last, the balloon was no long- 
er to be seen, and we returned home full of anxi- 
ety. 

Before night, however, we were informed by 
some men who rode after it — I do not mean throng !i 
the air, but on the ground-«-that it descended about 
fifteen miles oft*, having gone that distance in less 
than half an hour. Perhaps you will say, ^ why 
should it come down at all, if it would rise ? But 
it seems the air, with which it is filled, is contin- 
ually escaping through little holes in the seams of 
the balloon ; and besides there is a valve by which 
the person in the car can let it out when he wants 
to come down. 

Tliough at first I could think of nothhig so much 
as the danger of such a ride, I now think I should 
like extremely to have been with him. How fine 
it must be to be carried along so smoothly at a vast 
rate, in the air, with the prospect of the world, 
with all its woods, hills, rivers and towns, far away 
beneath our feet ! 
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IHsohedience. 

^^ Come away— 4he boat on the smooth beach lies^ 
And around her the small wa^es break ; 

'Tis a gentle breeze from the wood that sighs ; 
The sun is yet bright on the lake. 

Tread lightly, tread quickly, my sister dear ; 

Come, trembler, and sit by my side ; 
I am skilful and strong ; — there's nought to fear 

With me in my vessel of pride. 

How sweet from yon bank scents the clover-flower ; 

How soft is the wiHow tree's shade ; 
With its wild bird's song, it beems like a bow6r 

For fairies, and sportive elves made. 

Nearer, and nearer, — more fragrant the while 

Comes loaded the timorous gale ; 
It woos thee, my sister, for one glad smile — 

Nay — ^why should thy cheek be so pale ? " 

'^ I heed not, brother, the beautiful shade ; 

I heed not the cunning bird's note ; 
I only remember what mother said — 

^ Beware of that dangeroiis boat ! ' 

I heed not the violets scenting the air ; 

I heed not the green-bending tree ; 
I wish, only wish, that I still was there, 
. ^Vhere my dear mother bade me be." 

" Ail is well, — all is well," the daring boy cried ; 

" Why fear ? — am not / at the oar 1 
Oh proudly, ,and safely the wave we will ride ; 

And now for that loveUest shore. 



I 
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Soon, soon, in this smooth little hay. we will land ; 

See how like a crescent 'tis shaped, — " 
He stops : — hy mischance, from his boyish hand, 

The long, heavy oar has escaped. 

He springs to regain it — " Stay, brother stay ! 

The boat is overturning " 

The wave, 
The glittering wave, that lured them astray, 

Now closes for aye, o'er their grave. 



LESSON 37. 

The little ^Persian, wJio would not tell a Falsehood. 

Among the Persians there is a sect called the 
SoofFees, and one of the most distinguished saints 
of this sect, was Abdool Kauder. It is related, 
that in early childhood, he was smitten with a de- 
sire of devoting himself to sacred things, and wish- 
ed to go to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 

His mother gave her consent ; and taking out 
eighty deenars, ( a denomination of money used in 
Persia,) she told him that, as he had a brother, 
half of that would be all his inheritance. She 
made him promise, solemnly, when she gave it to 
him, never to tell a lie, — and then bade him fare- 
'well, exclaiming — " Go, my son, I give thee to 
God ; we shall not meet again till the day of judg- 
ment !" 

He went on, till he came near to Hamadan, when 
the company with which he was travelling, was 
plundered by sixty horsemen. One of the robbers 
asked him what he had got ? ^^ Forty deenars," 
said Abdool Kauder, "are sewed under my gar- 
ment." The fellow laughed, thinking that he was 
joking him. " What have you got r' said anoth- 

3* 
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er. He gave the same answer. Whea the^ wet 
dividing the spoil^ he was called to an eminenc< 
where their chief stood. " What property hav 
you, my little fellow ?" said he. 

"I have told two' of your people, already," r€ 
plied the hoy. ^^ I have forty deenars- sewed u 
carefully in my clothes." The chief desired thei 
to be ripped open, and foUnd the money. 

^' And how came you,^' said he, with surprise 
^' to decli^ci so openly, what has been so careful 
ly hidden ?" " because," Abdool Kauder repliec 
*^ I will not be false to my mother, to whom I hav 
promised that I will never conceal the truth." 

^^ Child," said the robber,/^ hast thou such a sens 
of duty to thy mother, at thy years, — and am I in 
sensible at my age, of the duty I owe to my Grod 
Give me thy hand, innocent boy," he continued 
^Hhat I maiy swear repentance upon it." He di 
so, and his followers were all alike, struck with tb* 
scene. '^ You have been our leader in guilt," sai< 
they to their chief, << be the same in the paths o: 
virtue ;" and they instantly, at his order, made res 
titution of the spoil, and vowed repentance on tb 
hand of the boy. 
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I.E880N 38. 
A Tea-Lecture. 




Ttdor. Gome— the tea is 
book and let us talk a little. 

tea-making a great many timea, and yet I dare say 
" ' ■ • ' ■ " n operation )t 



r Considered what kind of a 



Pupil. As operation of cookery— b it not ? 

T. You may call it so, hut it ik properly an op-< 
eration of citemitb-y. 

P. Of cheipistry ? I thought that had been d 
very deep sort of bueineBs. 

T. — there are many things in common life 
that belong to the deepest scienceB. Making tea 
is the chemical operation called in/u*«m, which is, 
when a hot liquor is poured upon a subatance in 
Drder to extract something from it. The water 
you Bce, extracts from the tea-leaves their cotof, 
taste and flavour. 

P. Would not cold water do the same ? ' 
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T. It would, but more slowly. Heat assists al^ 
most all liquors in their power of extracting the- 
virtues of lierbs and other substances. When any 
thing is put to steep in a cold liquor, it is called: 
maceration. The ingredients of which ink is made- 
are macerated. In these cases, you see, the whole 
substance does not mix with the liquor, but only 
imrt of it. The reason is that part of it is soluble 
ITthe liquor^ and part not. 

P. What IS the meaning of that ? 

T. Solution is when a solid put into a fluid en- 
tirely disappears in it, leayinsjthe liquor clear. 
Thus when I throw this lump ofsugar into my tea, 
yx>u see it gradually wastes away till it is all gone ; 
and then I can taste it in every drop of my tea ; 
but the tea is clear as before. 

P. Salt would do the same. 

T. It would. But if I were to throw in a lump 
of chalk, it would lie undissolved at the bottom. 

P. But it would make the water white. 

T. True, while it was stirred ; and then it would 
be a diffusion. But while the chalk was thus mix- 
ed with the liquor, it would lose its transparency 
or clearness, and not recover it again, till by stand-' 
ing, the chalk had all subsided, and left the liquor 
as it was before. 

P. How is the cream mixed with the tea ? 

T. Why, that is only diffused^ for it takes away 
the transparency of the tea. In time, the cream 
would rise to the top, leaving the tea clear. Now 
suppose you had a mixture of sugar, salt, chalk, 
and tea-leaves, and were to throw it into water, 
either hot or cold ; — ^what would be the effect ? 

P. The sugar and salt would melt and disap-^ 
pear. The tea-leaves would yield their color and 
taste. The chalk — I do not know what would be- 
come of that. 

T. Why, if the mixture were stirred, the chalk 
would be diffused through it, and make it turbid or 
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inuddy; but on standing it would leave it unchang- 
ed, xhe clear liquor would contain a 9ohdwn of 
salty sugar, and those particles of the tea^ in whidi 
its color and taste consisted ; the remainder of the 
tea and chalk would lie undiissolved. 

P. Will all liquors dissolve the same things ? 

T. By no means. Many things dissolve in 
water, that will not in spirit of wine ; and many dis« 
solve in spirit of wine, that will not in water. And 
upon this difference many curious matters in the 
arts are founded. Thus spirit varnish is made of 
a solution of various gums or resins in spirits that 
will not dissolve in water. Therefore, when it has 
been laid over any surface with a brush, and is be- 
come dry, the rain or moisture of the air will not 
affect it. This is the case with the beautiful var- 
nish laid upon coaches. On the other hand, the 
Varnish lefl by gum-water could not be washed off 
by spirits. 

But our tea is done ; so we will put an end to 
our chemical lecture. 

jP. But is this real chemistry ? 

T. Yes, it is. . 

P. Why, I understand it all without any diffi- 
culty. 

T. I intendedryou should. 



LESSON 39. 



Personification, or the Statue of Washington. 

Catharine and Julia were cousins. They were 
sitting together, one day, both industriously em- 
ployed, and both looking very happy. Presently, 
they began to talk about what they had seaj; and- 
where they had be.en. " I went to the State House, 
this morning, with father and mother, to see the) 
statue of Igfashington," said Catharine. 
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" Did you like it ? " liaid Jiilia. 

" yea," said Catharine. " I never quite un- 
derstood, before how a statue looked^ and I liked to 
hear the people who cam^ to i^ee it talk about 
Washington. One gentleman said, he remember^ 
ed that when Washington came to Boston, they 
made a beautiful arch fbr him to pass under, and 
a wreath to put on his head ; — and he pointed to 
me, and said he was not quite so big as I was, and 
yet he remembered his father's holding him up in 
his arms, and telling him to look at the greatest 
man in the world, and to hurra when the other 
boys did." 

^^ Another gentleman looked at it for a long 
time, and then said, it would do for a personifica- 
tion of true patriotism ; and mother, I wish you 
would tell me what he meant, — for, I am sure, I- 
don't know, and I could not ask you then because 
you were talking." 

" Do you not remember," said her mother, " the 
figure of time, that I explained to you the other 
day ? " 

^^Yes^ mother," said Catharine,- ^^but do tell 
Jiilia." 

'^ You know, I told you, that it w^s a personifi<« 
cation of time — which meant a pertoh that repre- 
sented time, and looked as wc suppose time would 
look, if it were a person. He is, therefore, made 
old, with only one gray lock on his head, because 
time is old ; and he has sin hour glass containing 
running sand, in his hand, because that shows 
the hours of time, which are constantly pass- 
ing away. — Then he has a sithe in his hand, be- 
cause time destroys everything in this world, 
just as a mower with his sithe, mows down the 
grass. 

" Now, true patriotism is a perfect love of one's 
country. He who loves his country better than 
himself, is a true patriot. If his country is in dan- 
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ger, he must be willing to fight for it. He will be 
willing to Bacrifice anything he possesses, even his 
life, for the real benefit of his country. One must 
be very great and very good to be a true patriot. — 
The cloak that is round the statue, is such a one 
as generals and soldiers wear. It is intended to 
show that when his country was in danjger, he 
fought to defend it. He holds a paper in his hand, 
to show that he helped to make the laws which 
render this country so happy a place to live in. 

" The gentleman who spoke of personification, 
meant to say that the statue looked as such a beau* 
tiful thing as true patriotism would look, if we could 
see it. He knew how true a patriot Washington 
was, that he had no selfishness, no fear ; that he 
loved his country as a father loves his children ; 
and that if God had not given us such a friend and 
potector, we should not have so happy a country to 
five in, as we now have. But when you are a little 
older, we will read the life of Washington together, 
and then you will understand it all." 

Af^er a minute'3 silence, Catharine said, ^' You 
told me, mother, when you were reading about 
Howard, that when we hear of good and great 
people, we should think of trying to be like them. 
We cannot any of us, I am sure, be like Washing- 
ton and Howard." 

"You cannot, Catharine," said her mother, *^it 
is true, fight for your country, as Washington did, 
nor go into dungeons as Howard did ; but what 
did I tell you made Washington a patriot ?" • 

" It was loving his country, better than himself," 
answered Catharine. 

** ^' And what was it made Howard go into dun- 
geons to visit and comfort the prisoners there ?" 

" It was," said Catharine " because he loved to. 
do them good, better than to be comfortable him- 
self. He cared more for them than fbr his owd 
}ife." 
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^^ Though tve cannot all do the same things,'' 
iNiid her mother, ^^ which these men did, yet aU of 
us, even children can imitate them in the princi- 
ple which made them so great and good. W^ 
can care more for others than for ourselves. ' We 
can give up our own ease and comfort for the 
sake of doing good to others, md making them 
happy." 
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Emily Correttey or the Prize of Virtue 

Emily Corrette, daughter of a farmer in Nant-r 
uril, in France, went to live as a domestic in the 
fhmily of Mr. Charveys, in Paris. Her father was 
dead, and her mother was married to a man, wImmu 
£mily could not love. All the property that was 
lefl her amounted to eighty dollars, which she put 
into the hands of a good friend, to take charse of 
for her, that in case of sickness, she might liave 
something to depend upon. 

Emily was active, industrious, and honest, and 
her heart was full of good and kind feelings. She 
knew that she could never see her father again on 
earth,' that he cf^uld not come to her ; but she 
knew also, that she might follow him to heaven, 
and she felt that every good action, every gener- 
ous feeling, every pure thought carried her nearer 
and nearer to her dear father, whom she never 
ceased to love. 

In the family where she lived, there were seven 
children. She was afiectionate and &ithful in her 
care of them, and they all loved her. She served 
her master and mistress more as a friend than 'as a 
servant, and they always treated her with tender-^ 
Hess and respect. But Mr. Charveys met with mish 



fortunes^ and lost his property^ so that he found it 
difficult to support his family. 

Emily asked leave to go out one day, and went 
immediately to her friend and obtained her little 
property, and begged her master to make use of it. 
The poor man was in great distress and took it, 
meaning to return it, but he died not long after, ow- 
ing this and all her wages to the good young woman. 
After his death, Emily redoubled her aftectionate 
devotion to his widow and the children. 

Deprived of the support of her husband. Madam 
Charveys had to sell all the furniture and every- 
thing they could get money for, to supply her fam- 
ily with food. When these were gone, Emily sold 
everything of her own that she could possibly do 
without ; a pair of ear-rings, and all her little finery 
were exchanged for bread for the children. 
^ The health of her mistress was so bad that she 
.could not work. The aftectionate Emily found 
means for the support of the family. She went a 
part of every day to a washing establishment, 
where she worked hard, and brought home her 
wages, and after the children were asleep, and her 
work in the family done, she sewed half the night, 
and by this means, added a little more money. 

Emily Corrette, who was so faithful and good a 
domestic, could not fail of being a good daughter, 
^er mother's second husband was cruel and wick- 
ed, and finally left her to starve, after selling every- 
thing they had in the world, even their bed, and 
jtaking the money away with him. As soon as 
Emily heard what a miaerable condition her moth- 
ier was in, she went immediately to Nanturil and 
brought her mother to the house of her mistress. 

Her mother was o)d and infirm, — there was no 
bed for her, — Emily had only a narrow one for her 
own use, but she gave it to her mother, and slept 
on the floor herself, on a little straw, as cheerfully 
presigning her bed to her mother as she had perform- . 

9 
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ed all her other duties. But her sleep was sweet, 
and her waking joyful. And if all did but know 
how easy and pleasant an innocent and pious heart 
can make the hardest bed, they would not wonder 
that Emily slept so sweetly, and arose so brightly 
in the morning. . 

Many persons knew how good and devoted Em- 
ily was ; she was so pleasing she had many friends, 
and a very respectable coach-maker wanted to mar- 
ry her, which would have been a very advantageous 
thing for her, but she would not leave her mother, 
her mistress, nor the children. What is still more 
remarkable, Emily never supposed that she did any- 
thing very meritorious ; she seemed always to think 
that she was only doing her duty. 

A benevolent man in France, by the name of 
De Montyon, had left a large sum of money to the 
French Academy, to be distributed every year 
among those whom they should think deserving, by 
their poverty and good conduct, of such assistance. 
As they could not give to all, they selected those wko 
were the most worthy. The sums they distributed 
in this way, were called " the Prizes of Virtue." 

Some person who knew of Emily's goodness, 
and also of her poverty, told the story to the Di- 
rector of the Academy, and when the prizes wtfre 
bestowed, one of the value of five hundred dollars 
was sent to Emily Corrette. She did not know 
before that such prizes were given ; she had labor- 
ed for the far better prize of a good conscience ; 
she had thought of no reward but the happiness 
which is the never-failing reward of a benevolent 
heart. 

When the money was brought to her, and she 
understood that it was for her faithful and afTec- 
lAonate services to her mistress and her children, 
the tears came into her eyes, and she said, ^^ I did 
not wish to be rewarded for doing my duty. I hiave 
done the best I could out of love for them ; I did 
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hot do it for money. I do not want to be paid for 
it j their love is all I ask ; it is for that I have la- 
bored, and that is enough. I have that within my 
heart which is better than riches." 

" True," said the good friend who brought her 
the money, " but with this you can do a great deal 
for the comfort of your aged mother, and for these 
children whom you love so much, and for their 
poor sick mother ; and for all their sakes you 
ought to keep it. God sees your heart, and knows 
the purity of your intentions ; and that in doing 
all which you have done for others you have only 
sought his blessing in return, and the happiness 
which is the constant friend of disinterested good- 
ness." 

Emily blushed at hearing her own praises. She 
took the money, she managed it very judiciously 
for the benefit of the family, and the only differ- 
ence that could be perceived in her, was, that she 
seemed more humble and affectionate than she had 
ever been before. In her prayers that night, she 
thanked her Father in heaven that he had given 
her the means of doing more good, and prayed for 
a blessing upon her efforts to serve those whom she 
loved. 
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The Spider and the Fly. 

" Will you walk into my parlor ?" 

Said a spider to a fly ; 
" 'Tis the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 

Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 

To show you when you're there." 
*^ Oh, no, no !" said the Uttle fly, . 



^\il V^^V 
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^^ To ask me is in vain, 
For who goes up your wkiding stair 
Can ne°er come down again." 

"I'm sure you must be weary 

With soaring up so high, 
Will you rest upon my little bed ?" 

Said the spider to the fly. 
" There are pretty curtains drawn around, 

The sheets are fine and thin ; 
And if you like to rest awhile, 

I'll snugly tuck you in." 
" Oh, no, no !" said the little fly, 

" For I've often heard it said. 
They never, never wake again. 

Who sleep upon your bed." 

Said the cunning spider to the fly, 
" Dear friend, what shall I do 

To prove the warm aflection 
I've always felt for you ? 

I have, within my pantry. 

Good stores of all that's nice — 

I'm sure you're very welcome- 
Will you please to take a slice ?" 

*0h, no, no !" said the little fly, 
" £jnd sir, that cannot be, 

I've heard what's in your pantry, 
And I do not wish to see." 

" Sweet creature !" said the spider, 

" You're witty and you're wise ; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings. 

How brilliant are your eyes ! 
I have a little looking-glass 

Upon my parlor shelf. 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, 

"You slii^l behold yourself" 
" I thank you, gentle sir/' she said* 
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" Por what you're pleased to say, 
And bidding you good morning now, 
I'll call another day." 

The spider turned him round about, 

And went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly fly 

Would soon come back again ; 
So he wove a subtle web, 

In a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready 

To dine upon the fly ; 
Then he went out to his door again. 

And merrily did sing, 
" Come hither, hither, pretty fly. 

With the pearl and silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple— 

There's a crest upon your head — 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright. 

But mine are dull as lead." 

Alas, alas ! how very soon 

This silly litUe fly. 
Hearing his wily, flattering words. 

Come slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft. 

Then near and nearer drew. 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, 

And green and purple hue ; 
Thinking only of her crested head — 

Poor foolish thing ! at last 
Up jumped the cunning spider, 

And fiercely held her fast. 

He dragged her up his winding stair, 

Into his dismal den. 
Within his little parlor — 

But she ne'er came out again ! 

And now, dear little children^ 
9* 
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Who may this story read, 
To idle, silly, iSattering words, 

I pray you ne'er give heed ; 
Unto an evil counsellor, 

Close heart, and ear, and eye, 
And take a lesson from this tale. 

Of the Spider and the Fly. 
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Letter from Edward in Londoriy to Robert in the Cowntry, 

I suppose, brother Robert, you begin to think 
it high time that I should write you a letter ; and 
to be sure I have so many things to tell you about, 
that all my difficulty is to know where to begin. 
There is no great occasion in London to be run- 
ning after sights to be seen for money, I think, for 
everything in it is a sight, at least to a stranger. 
The streets, the squares, the bridges, the shops, 
the carriages, and the crowds of people, are amuse- 
ment enough to me, for I am never tired of look- 
ing at them. 

One of our first walks was down to Blackfriars' 
Bridge. Many fine things we saw in our way, but 
I forgot them all when I had cast my eyes upon 
that grand bridge, and the noble river beneath. It 
is very broad and rapid, and all alive with light- 
ers, barges, and little wherries, or pleasure-boats. 
We got into one of these last, and were rowed 
down to London Bridge, which is a very old and 
curious looking one. 

It is often dangerous to sail under London 
Bridge, on account of a great faU of water there ; 
so we got out and went upon the bridge, from 
which we had a view of all the shipping that lies 
below. It is a perfect forest of masts, and I 
should tbinfc it very entertaining to row down 
amongst them, an^ observe the oifferent kinds of 
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vessels from various countries, each distinguished 
by its national flag, and hear from somebody who 
understands these things, what commodities they 
bring and what they take back in exchange. 

Our next walk was to St. Paul's Chiirch. When 
the doors of this great cathedral were opened, and 
we entered its amazing aisles, I can hardly tell you 
liow I felt ; I seemed shrunk to nothing in com- 
parison with the place. When we came under the 
vast dome, and looked up, " who would suppose," 
said Mr. Blake, " from looking at such a little crea- 
ture as man, that he could be capable of executing 
works like this ? " 

It is no small labor to mount the dome of the 
church to the gallery that runs round it on the out- 
side ; but when once you get there you are well re- 
warded. On a clear day, you see all over London, 
to the country beyond, and a most amazing city it 
appears. The people in the streets below, look so 
small, it gives you the idea of looking into an ant- 
hill, and yoa laugh to see the little creatures run- 
ning about so busily. 

On Monday, we went to Westminster Abbey ; 
and I think I am more delighted with it than with 
St, Paul's ; for besides the grandeur of the building 
itself, and its very ancient and venerable appear- 
ance, it is quite full of monuments of kings and 
queens, generals, admirals, poets, patriots, philos- 
ophers, and famous people of every kind, who lived, 
some of them, many hundred years ago. 

Mr. Blake knew all their histories, which he told 
us, as we walked along, for he is very kind in ex- 
plaining everything to -us, and I thought I never 
should be tired of wandering about in such a place 
with such a guide. I am determined, when I get 
home, to set myself seriously to study English his- 
tory, and the lives of eminent men, that I may al- 
ways have something interesting to think of, when 
I have nothing else to do. 
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hot do it for money. I do not want to be paid for 
it ; their love is all I ask ; it is for that I have la- 
bored, and that is enough. I have that within my 
heart which is better than riches." 

" True," said the good friend who brought her 
the money, " but with this you can do a great deal 
for the comfort of your aged mother, and for these 
children whom you love so much, and for their 
poor sick mother ; and for all their sakes you 
ought to keep it. God sees your heart, and knows 
the purity of your intentions ; and that in doing 
all which you have done for others you have only 
sought his blessing in return, and the happiness 
which is the constant friend of disinterested good- 
ness." 

Emily blushed at hearing her own praises. She 
took the money, she managed it very judiciously 
for the benefit of the family, and the only differ- 
ence that could be perceived in her, was, that she 
seemed more humble and afiectionate than she had 
ever been before. In her prayers that night, she 
thanked her Father in heaven that he had given 
her the means of doing more good, and prayed for 
a blessing upon her efforts to serve those whom she 
loved. 



Ii£SSON 41. 



The Spider and the Fly. 

" Will you walk into my parlor ?" 

Said a spider to a fly ; 
" 'Tis the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 

Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 

To show you when you're there." 
^ Oh, no, no !" said the little fly, . 
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another had a clematis or virgin's bower train< 
over the porch, and another had a beautiful ros< 
tree nailed against it, which peeped in at the chan 
ber window. 

Here we rested awhile, and then beg^n to clin 
a steep hill ; there was a narrow track meurked I 
a line of scrubby fir trees, which we followed f 
two or three miles without seeing a house, or mec 
ing with a single person. At last we came to 
few scattered cottages, and, passing them, we e: 
tered the beech woods, where we met with a mj 
and a boy, who had made themselves a little cab 
of boughs, for the summer, and were employed 
cutting down the trees and burning them into cha 
coal. 

I thought I should like to live with them for 
while ; it is so pleasant in these lonely woods, li 
tening to the birds, which they are full of, and gatl 
ering flowers and berries, and watching the squi 
rels leap from bough to bough, and hearing tl 
winds roar among the branches. 

We loitered here till we began to think we shou 
be benighted ; then we set off at a brisk pace, ai 
the moon liglited us, and the nightingales sang 1 
us all the way home. The only thing we wante* 
in the whole of this pleasant expedition, was 1 
have you with us. Make haste back, my dei 
Edward — ^the country is in all its beauty, and sur< 
ly you must have had enough of that noisy smok 
London. 
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LESSON 44. 

The Yellmv Vidletr 

When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue-bird's warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below 

£re russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower I I love in forest bare, 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First placed thee in the watery mould ; 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. 

Thy parent Sun, who bade thee view 
Fale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright iiue. 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 

Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat. 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 

Umipt the passing view to meet, 

mien loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 

^ Ofl, in the sunless April day. 

Thy early smile has staid my walk ; 

But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 

I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried ; 

I ^^ied thea»^-bttt I regret 

Tiiat I should ape the ways of pride. 
10 
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And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o'erlook the modest flower 
Iliat made the woods of April bright. 



IiESSON 45. 



The Rohm*s J^esty a true Story. 

" What have you got in your hat, Edward ?'* 
said Arthur Maynard to his cousin Edward Stan* 
hope, as they met one day in the village where 
they both resided ; " What can you have there ? a 
bird's nest ? " " Oh, I hope not ! " exclaimed Julia 
Maynard, who was walking with her brother, and 
a younger sister, " taking birds' nests is so cruel." 

"Ctuel or not, Miss Julia," replied Edward, 
" a bird's nest it is. Look, Arthur," continued he, 
displaying a nest full of poor unfledged creatures, 
opening four great mouths as wide as they could 
gape ; " look ! they are robins'." " Robins ! rob- 
in red-breasts ! the household bird ! the friend of 
man!" cried Arthur ; "take a robin's nest ! Oh, 
fie ! fie !" 

" The robin red-breast !" said little Sophy May- 
nard, *' that, when the poor Children in the Wood 
were starved to death, covered them with leaves. 
Have you stole away his nest ? " " I surely have," 
said Edward, " do you not see it ? " " But," said 
Julia, " every body holds the robin sacred for his 
social qualities, he is so tame, so- confiding, so far 
miliar ; no one would ever think of taking his nest, 
even if birds^nesting were not the cruellest thing 
in the world. Every body cherishes the robin." 

" So do I," replied her cousin, " I am so fond of 
the robin and his note, that I mean to bring up all 
four of these young ones, and tame th^m; afl^ 
make friends of them," 
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" Put back the nest, and I will teach you a bet- 
ter way," said Arthur, "for we mean to tame 
some robins ourselves this summer." 

" Put back the ne^ indeed !" rejoined Edward, 
" I must make haste home, and get John to make 
me a cage, and Fanny to help me feed them. Put 
back the nest indeed !" and off ran the naughty 
taker of birds' nests, vainly pursued by little So- 
phy's chidings, by Julia's persuasions, by Arthur's 
remonstrances, and the united predictions, of all 
three, that he never would rear the unfortunate 
younglings. 

Very true were these predictions. One by one, 
in spite of all the care of Edward, and his sister 
Fanny, — one by one the poor little shivering crea- 
tures, pined, and dwindled, and died ; and Fanny, 
a kind-hearted little girl, fretted and cried ; and 
lEdward not less vexed, but too proud to cry, declar- 
ed that he would never trouble himself with birds 
again, as long as he lived. " I wonder how Arthur 
lias succeeded with his !" thought he to himself;"! 
think he and the girls, talked of getting some — but, 
of course, they all died. I am sure no people 
could take more pains than Fanny and I. I'll never 
trouble myself with birds again." 

About a month after this soliloquy, the young 
Stanhopes received an invitation to dine with their 
cousins, for it was Sophy's birth-day, and the chil- ' 
dren had a half holyday ; and after dinner, they 
were allowed to eat their cherries and strawberries 
in their own play-house at the end of the garden, 
— a very pretty " place, furnished with their own 
tables and chairs, and littered with their toys and 
small garden tools. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon towards the end 
of June, and the young folks enjoyed the fruit and 
the flowers, and the sweet scent of the bean blos- 
soms, and the new-mown hay in the neighbouring 
fields, and were as happy as happy could be. At 
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Who may this story read, 
To idle, silly, iSattering words, 

I pray you ne'er give heed ; 
Unto an evil counsellor, 

Close heart, and ear, and eye. 
And take a lesson from this tale, 

Of the Spider and the Fly. 



LESSON 42, 

Letter from Edward in Londoriy to Robert in the Cotmtry, 

I suppose, brother Kobert, you begin to think 
it high time that I should write you a letter ; and 
to be sure I have so many things to tell you about, 
that all my difficulty is to know where to begin. 
There is no great occasion in London to be run- 
ning after sights to be seen for money, I think, for 
everything in it is a sight, at least to a stranger. 
The streets, the squares, the bridges, the shops, 
the carriages, and the crowds of people, are amuse- 
ment enough to me, for I am never tired of look- 
ing at them. 

One of our first walks was down to Blackfriars' 
Bridge. Many fine things we saw in our way, but 
I forgot them all when I had cast my eyes upon 
that grand bridge, and the noble river beneath. It 
is very broad and rapid, and all alive with light- 
ers, barges, and little wherries, or pleasure-boats. 
We got into one of these last, and were rowed 
down to London Bridge, which is a very old and 
curious looking one. 

It is often dangerous to sail under London 
Bridge, on account of a great fall of water there ; 
so we got out and went upon the bridge, from 
which we had a view of all the shipping that lies 
below. It is a perfect forest of masts, and I 
should tbink it very entertaming to row down 
amongst them^ an^ observe the different kinds of 
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vessels from various countries, each distinguished 
l)y its national flag, and hear from somebody who 
understands these things, what commodities they 
luring and what they take back in exchange. 

Our next walk was to St. Paul's Chiirch. When 
the doors of this great cathedral were opened, and 
Ave entered its amazing aisles, I can hardly tell you 
liow I felt ; I seemed shrunk to nothing in com- 
parison with the place. When we came under the 
vast dome, and looked up, " who would suppose," 
said Mr. Blake, " from looking at such a little crea- 
ture as man, that he could be capable of executing 
works like this ? " 

It is no small labor to mount the dome of the 
church to the gallery that runs round it on the out- 
side ; but when once you get there you are well re- 
>varded. On a clear day, you see all over London, 
to the country beyond, and a most amazing city it 
appears. The people in the streets below, look so 
small, it gives you the idea of looking into an ant- 
hill, and you laugh to see the little creatures run- 
ning about so busily. 

On Monday, we went to Westminster Abbey ; 
and I think I am more delighted with it than with 
St. Paul's ; for besides the grandeur of the building 
itself, and its very ancient and venerable appear- 
ance, it is quite full of monuments of kings and 
queens, generals, admirals, poets, patriots, philos- 
ophers, and famous people of every kind, who lived, 
some of them, many hundred years ago. 

Mr. Blake knew all their histories, which he told 
us, as we walked along, for he is very kind in ex- 
plaining everything to us, and I thought I never 
should be tired of wandering about in such a place 
with such a guide. I am determined, when I get 
home, to set myself seriously to study English his- 
tory, and the lives of eminent men, that I may al- 
ways have something interesting to think ofy when 
I have nothing else to do. 
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I hfive seen and heard a great many other things, 
which I want to mention to you, but I am called 
to walk, and must defer it till another time^ 
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Letter from Robert in the Country y to lEdward in 

London. 

I don't envy you, my dear Edward, the fine 
sights you see in London at all ; indeed I hope I 
shall never envy you anything, nor any body else 
— ^but I mean just now that I don't envy you, be- 
cause I am sure I have had quite as much pleasure 
here as I should have had with you, if not more ; 
for my uncle Frederic and I have been taking a 
walking tour of two days, and I never enjoyed 
anything so much in my life. 

Our great object was to visit that old castle^ 
which one can just see from Prospect Hill, you 
know ; for I had been reading so much about cas- 
tles lately in old English history that I wanted to 
see one ; and we resolved to take our time, and 
examine everjrthing worth notice by the way. We 
began our march about six o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, having each a bag hung to our side by a 
belt, like a shooting bag, containing a tin box for 
plants, a few chip boxes for insects, plenty of prcH- 
visions, as we meant to sit down and eat our din- 
ner in the woods, and a tin cup to drink out of. 

The first part of our journey I need not describe 
to you ; we took the usual way over Prospect Hill^ 
and stopped at the pretty farm house below, for s. 
basin of milk and slice of brown bread, which we 
eat sitting under a fine lime tree in full blossom, de^ 
lightfiiUy fragrant, and swarming with bees. Af^ 
ter this, the road was all new to me. We entered 
a large common field, curiously cultivated with va* 
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hou8 kinds of crops, lying in stripes and patches ; 
the soil was of a light gray color, and we now saw 
the ridge of chalk hills rising at some distance be- 
fore us. 

They are high and steep, and we began to toil 
up them under a blazing stin, which threw a daz- 
zling reflection from the White roads. The higlier 
we climbed, the more barren it became, and at last 
we arrived at a bare cliff of pure white chalk. On 
the top of this was a wide sheep walk, and here 
the ground was gay with little yellow cistuses, bell- 
flowers of two or three different kinds ; wild thyme, 
and several sorts of pretty orchises, all plants that 
love a chalky soil, and enliven these barren hills. 

Here too, we found a number of green grasshop- 
pers, a few rare beetles and butterflies, and a crea- 
ture I had never seen before — a pretty speckled 
lizard about six inches long. He was very nimble ; 
but we caught him, afler a short run, and examined 
him at our leisure, as we sat resting ourselves, and 
enjoying the cool air on the hill top. Specimens 
of insects, plants, and minerals, were carefully 
preserved in our boxes, but we gav« the lizard his 
liberty. 

At the bottom of the hill, we Waded across a 
pretty little stream, having missed the bridge, and 
so entered a great park full of fine old timber trees 
of several kinds. We seatefd ourselves amongst 
the grass and fern in an avenue of Spanish chest- 
nuts, as large and almost as handsome as full- 
grown oaks ; and here as we were preparing to' at- 
tack the raised pies in our bags, we were ourselves 
' attacked by an enemy we had not thought about— ^ 
swarm of lai'ge wood-ants, in whose track we had 
heedlessly sat down. 

It was well we were aware of these insects so 
soon, or they might have eaten us up for aught I 
know, there were such prodigious multitudes of 
them. We took the pains to trace out their whole 
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another had a clematis or virgin's bower trained 
over the porch, and another had a beautiful rose-!> 
tree nailed against it, which peeped in at the cham- 
ber window. 

Here we rested awhile, and then began to climb 
a steep hill ; there was a narrow track meurked by 
a line of scrubby fir trees, which we followed for 
two or three miles without seeing a house, or meet- 
ing with a single person. At last we came to a 
few scattered cottages, and, passing them, we en-p 
tered the beech woods, where we met with a man 
and a boy, who had made themselves a little cabin 
of boughs, for the summer, and were employed in 
cutting down the trees and burning them into chsLVf 
coal. 

I thought I should like to live with them for a 
while ; it is so pleasant in these lonely woods, lis<* 
tening to the birds, which they are full of, and gath- 
ering flowers and berries, and watching the squir- 
rels leap from bough to bough, and hearing the 
winds roar among the branches. 

We loitered here till we began to think we should 
be benighted ; then we set oS* at a brisk pace, and 
the moon liglited us, and the nightingales sang to 
us all the way home. The only thin^ we wanted, 
in the whole of this pleasant expedition, was to 
have you with us. Make haste back, my dear 
Edward — ^the country is in all its beauty, and sure- 
ly you must have had enough of that noisy smoky 
London. 
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deep dismal dungeon under it, in which prisoners 
were kept — a most shocking place ! 

The windows and roof of the castle are now 
almost entirely gone, and the inside is a good deal 
ruined ; but the massy towers and outer walls, 
which are above ten feet thick, seem as if they 
might stand some hundred years longer. Nobody 
Hves in it now but an old man, his wife, and a fam- 
ily of goats, that amused me very much. A she 
goat had two pretty little kids, about ten days old, 
which we saw looking out at one of the old ruined 
windows ; their mother kept them up there, the 
old man said ; and, when she was going out, she 
would lay her paw first upon one, and then upon 
the other, as if charging them to lie still, till she 
should come back again ; and they nev«r dared to 
stir. 

We could not persuade ourselves to leave the 
castle, till we had seen the moon rise and throw 
her silver light upon its gray towers ; then we went 
to a small inn near, where we slept. Before break- 
fast we took another view of the castle, and imme- 
diately afterwards set out homewards, but a quite 
different road from what we had come. For three 
Of four miles we kept along the banks of th§ river, 
which are rocky and very woody. 

Here, in scrambling through the bushes, we dis- 
turbed a large snake ; but he was more afraid of 
Us, than we of him, and he presently glided away 
into the thickest cover. I thought that snakes had 
ittoved along in upright coils, something like a 
^Caterpillar, as they are represented in some pic- 
tures in books that I have seen ; but I now find 
they wind themselves along quite flat upon the 
ground, as the worms do, but very fast. 

Leaving the wood, we took a path across some 
^ich meadows full of cattle, which soon brought us 
to a pleasant green, with pretty white cottages all 
J'ound it. Some of these were covered with vines, 
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And when again the senial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o'erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 



LESSON 45. 



The Rohin^s JVeaf, a tnie Story. 

" What have you got in your hat, Edward ?'* 
said Arthur Maynard to his cousin Edward Stan* 
hope, as they met one day in the village where 
they both resided ; " What can you have there ? a 
bird's nest ? " " Oh, I hope not ! " exclaimed Julia ^ 
Maynard, who was walking with her brother, and 
a younger sister, " taking birds' nests is so cruel," 

"Cruel or not, Miss Julia," replied Edward, 
" a bird's nest it is. Look, Arthur," continued he, 
displaying a nest full of poor unfledged creatures, 
opening four great mouths as wide as they could 
gape ; " look ! they are robins'." " Robins ! rob- 
in red-breasts ! the household bird ! the friend of 
man!" cried Arthur ; "take a robin's nest ! Oh, 
fie ! fie !" 

" The robin red-breast !" said little Sophy May- 
nard, " that, when the poor Children in the Wood 
were starved to death, covered them with leaves. 
Have you stole away his nest ? " " I surely have," 
said Edward, " do you not see it ? " " But," said 
Julia, " every body holds the robin sacred for his 
social qualities, he is so tame, so confiding, so far 
miliar ; no one would ever think of taking his nest, 
even if birds^nesting were not the cruellest thing 
in the world. Every body cherishes the robin." 

" So do I," replied her cousin, " I am so fond of 
the robin and his note, that I mean to bring up all 
four of these young ones, and tame th^m, aU 
mnJce friends of them." 
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*^ Put back the neat, and I will teach you a bet- 
ter way," said Arthur, " for we mean to tame 
some robins ourselves this summer." 

" Put back the neat indeed !" rejoined Edward, 
^' I must make haste home, and get John to make 
me a cage, and Fanny to help me feed them. Put 
hack the nest indeed !" and off ran the naughty 
taker of birds' nests, vainly pursued by little So- 
phy's chidings, by Julia's persuasions, by Arthur's 
remonstrances, and the united predictions, of all 
three, that he never would rear the unfortunate 
younglings. 

Very true were these predictions. One by one, 
in spite of all the care of Edward, and his sister 
Fanny, — one by one the poor little shivering crea- 
tures, pined, and dwindled, and died ; and Fanny, 
a kind-hearted little girl, fretted and cried ; and 
Edward not less vexed, but too proud to cry, declar- 
ed that he would never trouble himself with birds 
again, as long as he lived. " I wonder how Arthur 
has succeeded with his !" thought he to himself;"! 
think he and the girls^talked of getting some — but, 
of course,, they all died. I am sure no people 
could take more pains than Fanny and I. I'll never 
. trouble myself with birds again." 

About a month after this soliloquy, the young 
Stanhopes received an invitation to dine - with their 
cousins, for it was Sophy's birth-day, and the chil- ' 
dren had a half holyday ; and after dinner, they 
were allowed to eat their cherries and strawberries 
in their own play-house at the end of the garden, 
— a very pretty " place, furnished with their own 
tables and chairs, and littered with their toys and 
small garden tools. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon towards the end 
of June, and the young folks enjoyed the fruit and 
the flowers, and the sweet scent of the bean blos- 
soms, and the new-mown hay in the neighbouring 
fields, and were as happy as happy could be. At 
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\a»ty afler the girls had pointed out their richest 
gerwdiums and largest hearts-ease, and they had 
been properly praised and admired, Arthur said, 
" I think it is time to show fldward our robins." 
And at the word, little Sophy began strewing 
bread-crumbs at one end of the play-house^ as fast 
as her hands could go, and at the same time calling 
the robins. 

Immediately, the prettiest robin that ever wa^ 
seen came flying oiat of an arbor towards her ; not 
in a direct line, but stopping first at a rose, then 
swinging on the top of a lily, then perching on the 
branch of a bell-flower that bent under him ; — still 
coming nearer and nearer, and listening and turn- 
ing up his pretty head, as Sophy continued to call, 
and sometimes bowing his body, and jerking his 
tail in token of pleased acknowledgement, until 
at last he alighted on the ground, and began 
picking up the bread-crumbs with which it was 
strewed. 

Presently two or three young robins with their 
speckled breasts csune fluttering about the play- 
house, flying in and out quite close to the children, 
hopping round them, and feeding at their very feet. 
Little Sophy was quite enchanted at the good con- 
duct of her pets, and called upon her cousins for 
their tribute of admiration. Fanny willingly ex- 
pressed her admiration ; and Edward, looking 
somewhat foolish, wondered how they became so 
tame. 

" We used to throw down the crumbs from 
breakfast and dinner in this place all the winter," 
said Julia ; " the poor birds are so glad of them in 
the hard weather ! And one particular robin used 
to come for them every day, and grew quite famil- 
iar ; he would even wait here for us, and fly to 
meet us as soon as that quick eye of his spied a 
white frock turning the corner. So then we began 
to talk to him^ and to feed him i'egularly. And 
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he grow as tame as you see ; and when he had 
young ones, he brought them here with him.'* 

" You should have seen them the first day," said 
Sophy ; " that was the prettiest sight. The little 
things did not know how to help themselves, so 
there they stood, some on the geraniums and some 
on the rose-trees, chirping and opening their bills 
for the old birds to feed them ; and the poor old 
birds flew about from one to the other with bread- 
crumbs, not taking a morsel themselves. You can- 
not think how much the young ones eat ! And now 
they are so saucy ! see how close they come ! Oh, 
how I do love them." 

^^ We all like the poor confiding creatures," said 
Arthur, " because they pay us the compliment of 
trusting so entirely in our good faith. And after 
all, Edward," added he, as the two boys, bat in 
hand, marched off to cricket, " after all, you must 
confess that our method of tamins robins is much 
better than yours, and that one bird who comes to 
you at liberty, of his own free will, is worth a 
dozen kidnapped in the nest, and mewed up in a 
cage." 

Edward confessed that his cousin was right, and 
never took a bird's nest again. 
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Lesson of Charity. 

Madagascar is a considerable island, about one 
hundred and twenty miles from the coast of Afri- 
ca. It is of great size, being eight hundred miles 
long, and abopt two hundred broad. The people 
are negroes. They are poor and ignorant, but 
amiable in their dispositions, and capable of shrewd 
discernment. 

10^ 
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A few years ago, a French ship was Btranded on 
the coast, in a heavy sea. The captain and crew, 
however, got on shore, ami were kindly treated by 
the inhabitasts, among whom they lived more than 
a year. At last, a Dutch ship arriving, the French- 
men begged for a passage home, which was grant- 
ed - an^ as in that time and under their hardships 
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To determine to do well ourselves, whenever we 
aee a good example set before us, ia the part of true 
wiadom. 
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LESSON 47. 

Invitation to the FeatJiered Tribe* 

Again the balmy Zephyi^ blowi^j * 

Fresh verdure decks the grove, , 

Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 
And tunes 4iis notes to love. 

Ye gentle warblers, hither fly, 

And shun the noontide Jieat ; 
My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 

My groves a safe retreat. 

Here freely hop from spray to spray. 

Or weave the mossy nest ; 
Here rove and sing tlije live-long day \ 

At night here sweetly rest. 

No scllool-bo3f=rude, to mischief prone, 

E'er shows his ruddy face. 
Or twangs his bow, or huujs a stone, 

In this sequestered place. 

Hither the vocal Thrush repairs ; 

Secure the Linnet sings, 
The Goldfinch dreads no slimy snares, 
• To clog her painted wings. 

Let not the harmless Red-breast fear, 

Domestic bird, to come 
And seek a sUre asylum here. 

With one that loves his home. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe. 

Shall store of fruit preserve ; 
Oh, let me thus your friendship bribe. 

Come, feed without reserve. 

For you these cherries I protect, 
To you these plums belong ; 
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Sweet is the fruit that you have pecked, 
But sweeter far your song. 

Let then this league between us made, 
Our mutual interests guard, 

Mine be the gift of fruit and shade ; 
Your songs be my reward. 
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Playing ^cith Fire-Jirms, 

Frank, at different times, tpok some rides with 
his father. In one of these he went to see his 
friend Colonel Birch, who was now to his great 
happiness, stationed in a neighbouring town. On 
his return home, Frank related to his mother and 
Mary, what most pleased him during his ride, and 
his visit at the residence of Colonel Birch. 

" In hi& own hous«," said Frank, " or in his own 
castle (for he is lodged in the castle,) Colonel 
Birch, was very agreeable and kind, as he al- 
ways is, in recollecting that I am by, and in show- 
ing me and telling me entertaining things. I need 
not tell you what he said about the different parts 
of the castle ; but I must tell you a story about 
playing with fire-arms, because that will be useful 
to you and every bpdy.". 

" Playing with fire-arms useful ! What can yoH 
mean, Frank ?" said his mother. 

" Useful as a caution, not to play with them, I 
mean, mother. When we went into the colonel's 
own room, he took up one of a pair of Spanish 
pistols to show father, and he said, ' I believ^ they 
are not loaded, but I never trust to that belief with- 
out trying.' Then he thrust the ramrod, as it is call- 
ed, down into the pistol, and showed me how to try 
%vhether a pistol is loaded or not. And he adv^ged 
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\ 
>ne never to snap a pistol or gon, without first try- 
ing whether it is loaded. 

^^ He told me that when he was a boy, he was 
once very near killing his own brother by playing 
with a gun^ which he thought he was quite sure he 
had lefl unloaded ; but his servant had loaded it 
again and set it Up in the corner of the parlor, and 
Colonel Birch, not knowing this, at flight, by can- 
dle-light, took up the gun, and in foolish play, said 
to his brother, ' Dare you stand fire .'" 

'* He fired, and the bullet whizzed by, put out the 
candle, and lodged — he did not know where — for 
there was a dead silence for an instant. His 
brother spoke and told him he was not hurt ; the 
bullet had lodged in the wainscot just over his 
head, 

*^ Colonel Birch could not tell this without shud- 
dering. But I must make you shudder again, Ma- 
ry, with another horrible story." 

" Oh ! Frank, pray tell me the story that will 
make me shudder — is it true ?" 

^^ Quite true, so father said, and it happened to 
a relation of his own, a gentleman who was very 
fond of his wife. 

"One day her husband, in play, to try if she 
would be frightened, took up a gun that was in 
the corner of the room, feeling quite sure that it 
was not loaded, and he pointed it at her ; but she 
smiled, and said she knew he would not hurt her ; 
she iBd not shrink, nor change countenance, but 
was so composed and quiet, that it was no diver- 
sion to him to try to fi-ighten her more ; and though 
he had his finger ready to pull, yet he did not pull, 
but went to put it again in its place. 

" Before he put it by, however, he run the^rara- 
rod down, to show, as he thought, that it was not 
loaded ; but to his astonishment and horror, he 
found it loaded, with a bullet in it. Oh ! Mary, if 
he had fired it— if he had shot his wife !" 
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" Poor man," said Mary ; ^f how frightened ii6 
must have been." 

" Horribly frightened, I thmk," said Frank, 
<< but it taught him a good lesson, I suppose, and 
it should be a warning to every body not to play 
with fire-arms." 



LESSON 49. 

EmulcUion wUhotU Envy, 

Frieink's father Was speaking to a friend, one 
day, on the subject of competitions at school. He 
said, " that he could answer for it, that envy is not 
the necessary consequence of school competitions ; 
he had been excelled by many, but he never 
recollected having felt envious of his successful 
rivals, nor" added he, " did my winning many a 
prize from my friend Birch ever diminish his 
friendship for me." 

In support of the truth of what Frank's father 
had asserted, the friend, who was present, related 
an anecdote, which had fallen under his own ob- 
servation, in a school in his neighbourhood. At 
this school, the sons of several wealthy farmers, 
and others, who were poorer, received instruction 
together. Frank listened with great atteiitionj 
while the gentleman gave the following account 
of the two rivals. ^ 

'^ It happened that the son of a rich farmer, and 
of a poor widow, came in competition for the mon- 
itorship of their class ; they were so nearly equal, 
that the master could scarcely decide between them ; 
some days one, and some days the other, gained the 
head of the class. It w£is determined, by seeing 
who should be at the head of the class for the 
greater number of days in the week. 
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"The widow's son, by the last day's answer, 
gained the victory, and maintained his . place the 
ensuing week, till the school was dismissed for the 
vacation or holy days. 

" When they met again he did not appear, and 
the farmer's son being next in excellence, might 
now have been at the head of his class ; but in-' 
stead of seizing that vacant place, which had de- 
volved to him, by the non-appearance of his rival, 
he went to the widow's house to inquire what could 
be the cause of her son's absence. 

^* Poverty was the cause ; she found that she was 
not able, with her utmost endeavours, to continue 
to pay for his schooling, and for the necessary 
books, and the poor boy had returned to daylabor, 
as it was his duty, for her support. 

" The farmer's son, out of the allowance of 
pocket-money, which his father gave him, and 
without letting any body but the widow and her 
son, know what he did, bought all the necessary 
books, and paid for the schooling of his rival, and 
brought him back again to the head of his class, 
where he continued to be monitor for a eonsidera- 
ble time at the expense of his generous rival." 

Frank clapped his hands at hearing this story. 
Mary came up to ask what pleased him so much, 
and he repeated it to her with delight. "That 
farmer's boy," added he, " must have had a strong 
mind, for my father's friend, who told the anecdote, 
said that people of strong minds are never envious: 
^at weak minds only are subject to that unhappy 
infirmity." 
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liESSOlC 50. 

» 

Death of a Mother. 

I was in my thirteenth year when I lost my 
mother. This was one of the events of my earfy* 
years which made a lasting impression. She had 
been for a long time, gradually wasting away, and 
I had seen the anxious countenance and manner 
with which my father watched her. But a boy, 
even of thirteen, is not likely to understand or re- 
alize such signs, and I .remember I had no fore* 
boding of the coming calamity. 

But, at length, I observed an altered tone in the 
morning and evening prayer of my father, which 
impressed me. I began to suspect the truth. I 
observed more narrowly. I discovered that the 
form was wasted, the cheek had grown pale, the 
eye had sunk, and disease had made a fearful on- 
set, while my childish eyes had been blinded; And 
I do not wonder that they were blinded ; for the 
calm and cheerful manner of my mpther was un- 
altered, and she spoke and smiled as she always 
had done. But now I saw the truth, and every 
hour served to make me see it yet more plainly. 

My solicitude soon betrayed itself, and then my 
father summoned resolution to speak upon the suIh 
ject to his children. The others were younger 
than myself. They were frolicking in €dl the un- 
apprehensive lightness of childhood, when he cal-' 
led us around him. There were four of us. The 
youngest sprung upon his knee, and playfully put 
her lips to his mouth ; while the rest of us, who 
perceived the emotion upon his face, gazed upon 
him, and gave him our hands without speaking. 

As soon as he could command himself — "My 
children," said he, " God has given you a good 
mother ; but he is about to take her away n*on| 
you. You will not see her much longer. Sl^e 19 
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Visited by a disease which is hurrying her to the 
grave, and we can do nothing but weep, and give 
her back to God, ]Biit we must not weep," said 
be, bursting into tears, ^^ for she is only going home ; 
going to be happy which she has not been here. 
It would be wrong to mourn, for she is only going 
to sleep a sweet sleep, and we shall all, by and by, 
sleep too, and then shall all rise together if we have 
been good." 

Not many days after this, my mother called me 
to her, as I sat io the chamber, and, kissinc mf 
cheek — ^^ You are old enough," said she, '^ to liibw 
what death means, and to learn a lesson from it. 
I am soon to die. I have known it for a long time, 
and -have perfectly prepared my mind to meet the 
event. I have no longer reluctance or fear. And 
now, my dear son, while I speak to you, perhaps 
for the last time, hear my parting counsel. 

^* I have tried to teach you your duty, and to 
fill your mind with religious principles. Do not 
swerve from those pruiciples. They are my 
support now, they always have been my support. 
You will need them as much as I do. Jind if you 
would cherish them, and have them strong, I charge 
you never pass a day without prayer. — Promise 
me this, and I shall feel easy." I kissed her hand 
and bowed my head ; for I could not speak. 

She put her hand beneath the pillow, and taking 
thence a locket, containing a braid of her own 
hair, she gave it to me. "I do not kndw," said 
she, ^^that departed spirits are acquainted with 
what happens to the friends they have left on 
earth ; but if they are, I shall never cease to waich 
your life, with maternal solicitude. Think of this 
whenever your eyes meet this memorial of my 
love. Reflect that, perhaps I see you, and reraemr 
her the promise you have made me ; or if not so," 
— she added, in a voice of .inconceivable exjNDM* 
sivenessy — ^^ reflect that God sees you, and bears 

11 
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witness whether you keep that promise or not. My 
dear son, farewell ! a mother's parting blessing is 
on your head ; and do Thou, O Father, bless him 
and make him thine !"- She kissed me again and 
sunk back exhausted. 

It seems as if I still heard her voice, and gazed 
upon her composed but animated features. And it 
is one of the joyful anticipations of my approaching 
removal from earth, that I shall again see that face, 
and be united to her pure spirit, never to part again. 
She was too weak, after this, to say much, but some- 
times gave a word of encouragement, admonition^ 
or blessing, to those who were near her. All was 
peace within and without ; and gently at last did 
she sink asleep in Jesusj without a groan or a strug- 
gle, and with an expression on her face, as if she 
had already caught a glimpse of the glory to come. 
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The Better Land, 

^^ I hear thee speak of a better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more ; 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the flfe-flies dance through the myrtle boughs .?" 
— " Not there, not there, my child !" 

^^ Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? — 
Or jnidst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?" 

- -" Not there, not there, my child f" 
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^ Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold, 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth fromHhe coral strand ? 
Is it there, sweet mother ! that better land ?" 

— " Not there, not there, my child !" 

"Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep sounds of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a World so fair ; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 
Beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb ; 

— It is there, it is there, my child !" 



liESSON 52. 

The Rein-Deer. 



The Rein-Deer must be considered as an ani- 
mal which merits, in the highest degree, the atten- 
tion of the naturalist, as it exhibits an evident and 
most striking instance of the beneficence of that 
Being who called all creatures into existence. 
This extraordinary quadruped is a native of the 
icy regions of the north, where it exists for the 
support of a race of men, who would find it im- 
possible to subsist among their frozen lakes and 
snowy mountains, without the advantages which 
they derive from this inestimable domesticated an- 
imal. 

In temperate regions, the unbounded liberality 
of nature furnishes a profusion of conveniences 
and comforts ; but to the Laplander, the horse, 
the cow, the sheep, and the goat are all unknown. 
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The reio-deer, however, supplies the place of fttl 
these useful animals. From this single quadrufked, 
the Laplanders and other inhabitants of these fro- 
zen regioJQiSy derive all those comforts that can 
render existence tupportable in that inhospitaUe 
climate. 

It supplies the place of the horse, in conveying 
them over tracts, that would otherwise be impass- 
able ; that of the cow, in affording them milk ; 
and that of the sheep, in clothing them, not with 
its fleece, but with its skin ; its very sinews supply 
them with thread, and there is scarcely any ptait 
of the animal, that is not, in some degree, condu- 
cive to their comfortable existence. 

The Rein-Deer are yoked by a collar, from 
which a trace posses imder the belly to the fore- 
part of the sledge. The sledges are extremely 
light, and covered at the bottom with a rein-deer's 
skin. The person, who sits in the sledge, guides the 
animal with a cord, fastened to its horns, aiufc 
drives it with a goad. The Laplander will, in this 
manner, travel about thirty miles a day, but this 
mode of travelling can be used only in the winter, 
when the country is covered with snow. 

The most formidable enemies of the reiu-deer 
are the gnat and the gad-fly. As soon as the sum- 
mer commences, they are removed from the low 
pastures, where they would be constantly tormented 
by these insects, and driven to the mountains where 
they are less incommoded. Every morning and. 
evening, during the summer, the herdsmcm re- 
turns to the cottage with liis deer to be milked ; 
and a large Are of moss is made, for the purpose 
of driving oflffhe gnats by the smoke. 

The quantity of milk aflforded in a day by one 
rein-deer, is about a pint, and it is sweeter and 
more nutritive than that, of the cow. Their flesh 
is good, and their tongues are esteemed a great 
deucacy. Their horns are long and slender, bead-^ 
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ing forward, with brow antlers, broad and palma- 
ted. The rein-deer is found wild in the north 
part of America, and abounds in the vicinity of 
Hudson's bay. It is also common in all the north- 
em regions of Europe and Asia, from Lapland to 
Kamtschatka. Some Laplanders possess herds of 
them to the number of five or six hundred. 



LESSON 53. 

The Father and Son. 

A father and son were both dangerously wound- 
ed, on board the same ship, in an engagement at 
sea. The son was a very young man, not above 
sixteen years old ; beloved by every one who knew 
him, especially by the admiral, on board whose 
ship he was. The surgeon, who attended both 
father and son, gave the following account of the 
circumstances. 

. Wheiifr. Admiral Watson had the unhappiness 
to see both father and son fall in the same instant, 
he immediately went up to them, and by the most 
tender and pathetic expressions, tried to alleviate 
their distress. The father, who was a captain, had 
observed his son's log, hanging only by the skin, 
and he said to the admiral, " Indeed, sir, that was 
a cruel shot to knock down both father and son." 

Mr. Watson's heart was too full to make the 
least reply ; he only ordered them both to be im- 
mediately carried to the surgeon. The captain 
was first brought down to me ; he told me how 
dangerously his poor Willy had been wounded. 
Presently afler, the brave youth himself appeared ; 
his eyes overflowing with tears, not for his own, 
hut for his father's fate. 

I labored to assure him, that his father's wound 
11* 
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was not dangerous, and this assertion was confiha-' 
ed by the captain himself. He seemed not to be-' 
lieve either of us, until he asked me upon my hm^ 
or : and I had repeated to him ray first assurance 
in the most positive manner. 

He then immediately became calm ; but on my 
attempting to inquire into the condition of hu» 
wound, he solicitously asked me, if I had dressed 
his father's, for he could not think of my touching 
him, before his father's wound Kad been taken 
care of. I assured him that the captain had been 
already properly attended to ; " Then," replied 
the generous youth, pointing to a fellow sufferer , 
pray, sir, look to and dress this poor man, who is 
groaning so sadly beside me !" 

I told him that he already had been taken care 
of, and begged of him with sontie importunity, 
that I might now have liberty to examine Ins 
wound ; he submitted to it, and calmly observed^ 
" Sir, I fear you must amputate above the joint !'* 
I replied, " My dear, I must !" Upon which he 
clasped both his hands together and lifting his eyes 
in the most devout and fervent manneiwtowards 
heaven, he offered the following short but earnest 
petition. ^' Good Grod I do thou enable me to be^ 
have in my present circumstances worthy my fa- 
ther's son." 

When he had ended this prayer, he told me hd 
was all submission *, I then performed the operation 
above the joint of the knee ; but during the whole 
time, the intrepid youth never spoke a word, or 
uttered a groan, that could be heard at a yard dia-' 
tance. 

You may imagine, what in this interval the ci^ 
tain felt, who lay just by his darling son ; but what- 
ever w4re his feelings, there was no expression of 
them, but silent trickling tears. The bare recol- 
lection of this scene, even at this distant time, is 
too painful for me. 
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^he son remained with me at the hospital ; the 
father was lodged at the house of a friend. For 
the first eight or nine days I gave the father great 
comfort, by carrying him joyful tidings of his boy ; 
and in the same manner I gratified the son with 
regard to the father. But, alas ! from that time 
all the good symptoms, which had hitherto attend- 
ed this unparalleled youth, began to disappear ! 

The captain easily guessed by my silence and 
countenance, the true state his boy was in ; nor 
did he ever ask me more than two questions con- 
cerning him ; so tender was the subject to us both, 
and so unwilling was his generous mind to add to 
my distress. The first was, on the tenth day, in 
these words ; " How long, my friend, do you think 
my Billy may remain in a state of uncertainty? " 

I replied that if he lived, to the fifleCnth day af^ 
ter the operation, there would be the strojigest 
hopes of his recovery ! On the thirteenth, howev- 
er, he died ; and on the sixteenth, the brave man, 
looking me steadfastly in the face, said, '^ Well, sir, 
how fares it with my boy ?" I could make him no 
reply ; and he immediately attributed my silence to 
the real cause. 

He cried bitterly, squeezed me by the hand, and 
begged me to leave him for one half hour, when 
he wished to see me again ; and assured me, that 
I should find him with a difierent countenance. I 
punctually complied with his desire, and when I 
returned to him, he appeared perfectly cakn and 
resigned. . 
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LESSON 54. 

Mother, who inade thi^ Flotver 1 

•The little child, who loves to see . 

The bright sun shining clear, 
Is often asking, " Where is He 

Who placed the bright sun here ?" 

She sees the moonlight softly gleam. 

And stars with twinkling ray, 
And asks, " Who made that gentle beam, 
* Almost more fair than day ?" 

She gathers for her mother dear, 

A blossom rich and rare. 
And asks, " Who put these colors here, 

And mixed them with such care ?" 

'Tis God, my child, — who will impart 

More glorious objects still, 
A temper mild, a feeling heart. 

And strength to do his will. 



LESSON 55. 

Cotvper^s tame Hares, 

In the year 1774, being much indisposed in 
mind and body, incapable of diverting myself 
either with company or books, and yet in a condi- 
;ipn that made some diversion necessary, I was glad 
of anything that would engage my attention with- 
out fatiguing it. The children of a neighbour of 
mine had a leveret given them for a plaything ; it 
was at that time about three months old. Under^ 
standing better how to tease the poor cresMiure than 
to feed it, and soon becoming weary of their 
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fiharge, tiiej readily c<msented that their father, 
who saw it pining and growing leaner eyery day, 
should ofi*^: it to ray acceptance. 

I was willing enough to take the prisoner under 
my protection, perceiving 4hat, in the management 
of such an animal, and m the attempt to tame it, 
I should find just that sort of employment which 
my case required. It was soon known among the 
neighbours . that I was pleased with the present ; 
and the consequence was, that in a short time I 
had as many leverets offered to me, as would have 
stocked a paddock. I undertook the management 
of three, which it is necessary that I should dis- 
tinguish by the names I gave them — Puss, Tiney, 
and Bess. Notwithstandmg the two feminine ap- 
pellatives, I must infbrm you that they were all 
males. 

Immediately commencing carpenter, I built 
them houses to sleep in, and each had a separate 
apartment. In the daytime they had the range of 
a hall, and at night retired^ each to his own bed, 
never intruding into that of another. Puss pres- 
ently grew familiar, would leap into my lap, raise 
himself upon his hinder feet and bite the hair from 
my temples. He would suffer me to take him up, 
and to carry him about in my arms, and has more 
than once fallen fast asleep upon my knee. 

Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed. 
Not so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment had 
not the least effect. He was, however, very en- 
tertaining in his way ; even his surliness was mat-' 
ter of mirth. Bess, who died soon after he was 
full-grown, was a hare of great humor and drolle- 
ry. Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was 
not te be tamed at all ; and Bess had a courage and 
confidence that made him tame firom the beginning. 

I always admitted them into the parlor after 
supper, when the carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would fhsk, and bound, and play a 
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thousand gambols, in which Bess, being remarka^ 
bly strong and fearless, was always superior to the 
rest. One evening the cat, being in the room, 
had the hardiness to pat Bess upon the cheek, an 
indignity, which he resented by drumming upon 
her back with such violence, that the cat was hsqp- 
py to escape from under his paws, and hide her- 
self. 

Bess, I have said died young ; Tiney lived to 
be nine years old, and died at last, I have reason 
to think, of some hurt in the loins by a fall. Fuss 
is still living dnd has just completed his tenth year, 
discovering no signs of decay, nor even of age, 
except that he has grown more discreet and less 
frolicksome. 



Epitaph on a Hare. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue, 
Nor swifter grey-hound follow. 

Whose foot ne'er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman's hallo', 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 

Who nursed to tender care, 
And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild Jack-hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance ev'ry night. 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would bite 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 

On pippin's russet peel. 
And, when his juicy salads failed, 

Sliced carrot pleased him well. ^ 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn, 
Whereon he loved to bound, 
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To skip and gambol like a fawn, 
And swing himself around. 

His frisking was at evening hours, 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showers, 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round rolling moons, 

He thus saw steal away. 
Dozing out all his idle noons. 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humor's sake, 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts, that made it ache. 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath the walnut shade 

He finds his long, last home. 
And waits in snug concealment laid. 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks. 

From which no care can save. 
And partner once, of Tiney's box. 

Must soon partake his grave 



IiESSON 56. 

De<Uh comes at all Seasons. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
JLnd flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

And stars to spt ; — ^but all. 
Than hast all seasons for thine own — 0, death. 

Day is for mortal care ; 
five for glad meetings round the joyous hearth j 
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Night for the dreams of sleep, — the voice of 
prayer, — 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 

Youth and the openiuff rose, 
May look like thinffs too glorious for decay ; 

And smile at tnee ; but thou art none of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 

Is it when spring's first gale, 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our path grow pale ? 
They have one season — all are ours to die ! 

Yes, — all we know must die — 
Though. none can tell the exact appointed hour ; 

Nor should it cost the virtuous- heart a sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip the opening 
flower. 

The ChrisHem is prepared, 
Though others tremble at the hour of gloom ; 

His soul is always ready on its guard ; 
Bis lamp is lighted 'gainst the summons come. 



IiESSON 57. 



I have seen an End of all Perfection. 

I have seen a man in the fflory of his davs and 
the pride of his strength. He was built like the 
tall cedar that lifts its head above the forest trees ^ 
like the strong oak that strikes its root deeply into 
the earth. He feared no danger ; he felt no sick- 
ness ; he wondered that any should groan or sigb 
at pain. His mind was vigorous, Iwe his body ; 
he was perplexed at mo intricacy ; he was dauol^ 
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ed at no difficulty ; into hidden things he searched, 
and what was crooked he made plain. 

He went forth fearlessly upon the face of the 
mighty deep ; he surveyed the nations of the earth ; 
he measured the distances of the stars^ and called 
them by their names ; he gloried in tho extent of 
his knowledge, in the vigor of his undenianding, 
and strove to search even into what the Almighty 
had concealed. And when I looked on him I said, 
^^ What a piece of work is man ! how noble in rear 
son ! how infinite in faculties ! in fonn and moving, 
how express and admirable ! in action how like an 
angel f in apprehension how like a Giod !" 

I returned — his look was no more lofty, nor his 
step proud ; his broken frame was like some ruin- 
ed tower ; his hairs were white and scattered ; and 
his eye gazed vaeantly upon what was passing 
around him. The vigor of his intellect was waat- 
ed, and of all tha^ he had gained by study, nothing 
remained. He feared when there was no danger, 
and whenlhere was no sorrow he wept. His mem- 
ory was decayed and treacherous, and showed him 
only broken images of the glory that was departed* 

His house was to him like a strange land, and 
his friends were counted as his enemies ; and he 
thought himself strong and healthful while his foot 
tottered on the verge of the grave. He said of 
*his son — " He is my brother ;" of his daughter, 
" I know her not ;" and he inquired what was his 
own name. And one who supported his last steps, 
and ministered to his many wants, said to me, as 
I looked on the melancholy scene, '^ Let thine 
heart receive instruction, for thou hast aee|& an end 
of aii earthly perfection." 

I have seen a beautiful female treading the first 
stages of youth, and entering joyfully into the 
pleasures of life. The glance of her eye was va- 
riable and sweet, and on her cheek-trembled some- 
^g like the first blush of the morning ; her lips 
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moved, and there, was harmony ; and when she 
floated in the dance, her light form, like, the as- 
pen, seemed to move with every breeze. 

I returned, — but she was not in the dance ; I 
sought her in th^ gay* circle of her companions, 
but I found her not. Her eye sparkled not there 
— the music of her voice was silent — ^he rejoiced 
on earth no more. I saw a train, sable and slow- 
paced, who bore sadly to an opened grave what 
once was animated and beautiful. They paused 
as they approached, and a voice broke the awful 
silence ; ^^ Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust with 
its original dust. To the earth whence it was 
taken, consign we the body of our sister." 

They covered her with the damp soil and the 
cold clod of the valley ; and the worms crowded 
into her silent abode. Yet one sad mourner lin- 
gered, to cast himself upon the grave ; and as he 
wept he said, " There is no beauty, or grace, or 
loveliness, that continueth in man ; for this is the 
end of all his glory and perfection." 



liESSON 58. 

On Metals. 



George. Are there not a great many metals, 
father ? 

Father. Yes, several ; gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, tin and quicksilver are metals. But what 
is a metal George ; do you think you should know 
one from a stone ? 

G. A stone ! — Yes, I could not mistake a pieoe 
of lead or iron for a stone. 

F. How could you distinguish it ? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 
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F. True — brilliance is one of their qualities. But 
glass and crystal are very bright, too. 

G. But one may see through glass, and not 
through a piece of metal. 

F, Kight. Metals are brilliant, but opaque, or 
not transparent. The thinnest plate of metal that 
can be made, will keep out the light as effectually 
as a stone wall. 

G, Metals are heavy too. 

F. True. They are the heaviest bodies in na- 
ture ; for the lightest metal is nearly twice as 
heavy as the heaviest stone. Well, what else ? 

G. Why, they will bear beating with a hammer, 
which a stone would not, without flying in pieces. 

F, Yes ; that property of extending or spread- 
ing under the hammer is called malleabilily ; and 
another, like it, is that of bearing to be drawn out 
into wire, which is called ductility. Metals have 
both these, and much of their use depends upon 
them. Metals will melt too. 

G, What ! will iron melt ? 

F, Yes, all metals will melt, though some re- 
quire greater heat than others. The property of 
melting is called fusibility. Do you know any- 
thing more about them ? 

G. No ; except that they come out of the ground, 
I believe. 

F. That is properly added, for it is the circum- 
stance which makes them rank among fossils^ or 
minerals. To sum up their character, then, a me- 
tal is a brilliant, opaque, heavy, malleable, ductile 
and fusible mineral. 

G. I think I can hardly remember all that. 

F. The names may escape your memory, but you 
cannot see metals at all used without being sensi- 
ble of the things. 

G. But what arc ores 1 I remember seeing a 
heap of iron ore, which men were breaking with 
hammers, and it looked only like stones. 
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F. The are of a metal is the state in which it 19 
generally met with in the earth, when it is so mix- 
ed with stony and other matters, as not to show 
its proper qualities as a metal. 

6. How do people know it then ? 

JP. By experience. It was probably accident 
that in the early ages discovered that certain fos- 
sils, or substance? taken out of the ground, might, 
by the force of. fire, be made to yield a metal, 
liie experiment was repeated on other fossils, or 
minerals ; so that in length of time all the differ- 
ent metals were found out, and all the different 
formlB in which they lie concealed in the ground. 
The knowledge of this is called Mineralogy j and it 
is a very important science. 

G, A knowledge of metals, then, is very-useful, 
is it ? 

F, Yes, and so is a knowledge of vegetables, or 
Botany. Many nations make no use at all of metals, 
but there are none which do not owe a great part of 
their subsistence to vegetables. However, without 
inquiring what parts of natural knowledge are mo^ 
useful, you may be assured of this, that all are use- 
iul in some degree or other ; and there are few 
things that give one man agreater superiority over 
another, than the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge in these particulars. One person passes 
all his life on the earth a stranger to it ; whHe 
another finds himself at home everywhere. 



liESSON 59. 



The Price of a Victory. 

Good news ! great news ! glorious news ! cried 
young Oswald, as he entered his father's house. 
We have got a complete victory,: and have killed I 
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rfon^t know how many thousands of the enemy ; 
and we are to have bonfires and illuminations ! 

And so, said his father, you think that killing a 
great many thousands of human creatures is a thmg 
to be very glad about ! 

Os. No— I do not quite think so, neither ; but 
surely it is right to be glad that our country has 
gained a great advantage. 

F, No doubt, it is right to wish well to our 
country, as far as its prosperity can be promoted 
without injuring the rest of mankind. But wars 
are very seldom to the real advantage of any na- 
tion ; and when they are ever so useful or neces- 
sary, so many dreadful evils attend them, that a 
humane man will scarcely rejoice in them, if he 
considers at all on the subject. 

Os, JBut if our enemies would do us a great 
deal of mischief, and we prevent it by beating 
them, have we not a right to be glad of it ? 

F. Alas ! we are in general poor judges which 
of the parties has the most mischievous intentions. 
Commonly they are both in the wrong, and suc- 
cess will make both of them unjust and unreason- 
able. But putting them out of the question, he 
* who rejoices in 'the event of a battle, rejoices in 
the misery of many thousands of his species ; and 
th^ thought should make him pause a little. Sup- 
pose a surgeon were to come with a smiling coun- 
tenance, ^nd tell us triumphantly that he had cut 
off haU" a dozen legs to-day — ^what would you 
"think of him ? 

Os. I should think him very hard-hearted. 

F, And yet those operations are done for the 
benefit of the sufferers and by their own desire. 
But in most battles, the probability is, that none 
of those engaged on either side have any interest 
at all in the cause they are fighting for, and most 
of them come there because they cannot help it. 
In this battle that you are so rejoiced about, there 

12* 
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liave been ten thousand men killed upon the spot^ 
and nearly as many wounded. 

Os: On both sides. 

F, Yes — but they are men on both sides. — Con- 
sider now that the ten- thousand sent out of the 
world in this morning's work, though they are past 
feeling themselves, have left probably two persons 
each, on an average, to lament their loss, either 
parents, wives, or children. Here are then twenty 
thousand people made unhappy, at one stroke, on 
their account. 

This, however, is hardly so dreadful to think of 
as the condition of the wounded. At the moment 
we are talking, eight or ten thousand more are 
lying in agony, torn with shot, or gashed with 
cuts, their wounds all festering, some hourly expect- 
ing to die a most excruciating death, others to linger 
in torture weeks and months, and many doomed to 
drag on a miserable existence for the rest of their 
lives, with diseased "and mutilated bodies. 

Os. This is shocking to think of, indeed ! 

F, When you light your candles, then, for the 
illumination this evening, think of the price at which 
this victory has been gained, 

Os, But every body else is glad ; they do not 
seem to think of these things. 

F. True— they do not think of them. If they 
did, I cannot think they would be so void of feel- 
ing as to enjoy themselves in merriment, when sp 
many of their fellow creatures are made miserable. 
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LESSON 60. 



Tlie Tiger and the Rhinoceros. 

Of all wild beasts, tigers are most rapacious 
and destructive. They delight in blood, and seem 
to kill for the mere pleasure of killing. They are 
found in certain parts of . Asia 5 and flocks and 
herds without distinction fall victims to their fury. 
They continue their carnage, so long as a single 
object remains in sight. 

In size, the tiger exceeds the lion, which he will 
not shrink from attacking. His strength is so 
great, that he can carry off a horse or a buffalo 
with ease. He takes his prey, in general, by 
concealing himself, and springing suddenly on his 
victim ; and if he misses his object, he makes off 
without repeating the attempt. When enraged, 
he shows his teeth, and shrieks in the most fright- 
ful tone. 

The tiger and the rhinoceros are both solitary 
creatures, hiding themselves in the deep recess- 
es of the forest ; but they sometimes meet at the 
edge of the river, where they both come to drink. 
The rhinoceros is harmless ; and he would hurt 
no one if let alone ; but he is dreadful when pio- 
voked, on account of his prodigious strength. Ho 
is usually found about twelve feet long, and from 
seven to five feet high. 

The head of the rhinoceros is furnished with a 
hard and solid, horn, projecting from the snout. 
He lives on vegetables, and his upper lip is long 
and very pliable, serving to collect his food, and 
deliver it into the mouth. His loose skin is so 
thick that a musket-ball will scarcely penetrate it. 




When attacked Ii s mode of fighting is to toss 
his enemy up in the air catch h m on his sharp 
Btout horn and then trample hmi to death. In this 
way he kills the tigei 



LESSON 61. 

^ Tke Cuaie-FUh. 

" Here is a visiter for you," said Mary's usele 
Robert, as he entered the room with a basin of 
water, " here ie a visiter for you, and one that will 
surprise you very much, if you venture too near." 

" Will be hurt us f What have you got uncle ? " 
said Mary. 

*'A cuttle-fish ; but be not afraid, I con assure 
you he is like the worm in the ' cowslip,' 

' With neither teeth, nor claws, nor sting 
To frighten you away.' " 

" It hardly looks more alive than the aea jmc- 
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mone," cried Fanny ; " and what are those black 
spots coming out all over its body ? I really believe 
it is dying." 

" Not at' all, my dear ; it always looks black 
when you disturb it," said her uncle ; ^^ go nearer 
still, and it will throw out a brownish liquid, which 
is called sepia, and prepared by the chemists for 
paintine." 

'^ It IS positively the strangest shaped thing I ever 
saw," said Fanny, " I wish (without frightening 
it) one could persuade it to move." 

" He is no great traveller," replied uncle Robert, 
*'^ and we have not lefl him room enough for his 
skill in this basin. Those two long feelers serve . 
him for oars, and the other limbs are furnished 
with suckers to takeiast hold of the rocks." 

" What do you mean by suckers, uncle ?" said 
Mary. ^' Do they fasten those little round lumps 
on the rocks ?" 

" They are sticky of course," said Fanny, " like 
so many snails." 

" Exactly ; but there is more likeness than you 
are aware of," replied her uncle, "the, snail can 
walk up walls because he has the power of making 
a vacuum under bis body, so that the pressure of 
the air may prevent him from falling. There is a 
contrivance of the same kind in the suckers df a 
cuttle-fish, and in the feet of a fly." 

" I have seen boys lift a stone by laying a piece 
of wet leather upon it," said Fanny, "and no^ I 
recollect they called it a sucker." 

" It depends upon the same principle," said her 
uncle. "Whenever you can make a vacuum, or 
join two bodies so that there shall be no air be- 
tween them, you may make use of the pressure of 
the atmosphere. By this power the cuttle-fish 
clings to the rock, and he has the additional secu- 
rity of being most firmly fixed, when the waves 
seem most anxious to wash him away." 
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" Because the more they press against him, th6 
tighter he holds ; I wish the cuttle-fish could know 
that !" said Fanny. 

" You do not think he is afraid of being washed 
away; surely ?" said her uncle. " He is as safe in 
the water as we are upon land, and I dare say he 
is as happy in his way, as we are in ours. Shake 
your head, my dear, and look as wise as you please, 
I do not doubt you think yourself very superior to 
a cuttle ; but you will never understand a hun- 
dreth part of the contrivance that has been spent 
upon your little body, or even upon "this fish." 

'* Still we are better off than other animals,!' said 
Mary, " because we can find out soitie of these con- 
trivances — and we are rational creatures." 

" No doubt, and vastly proud we are of our rea- 
son," replied her uncle ; " but how many hours in 
a day, are we better employed than a fish ? We 
can think, I grant you ; but how seldom do we think 
to any purpose, and how continually are our minds 
taken up with caps, and gowns, and bonnets, ai^d 
chairs, and a thousand triSes !" 



LESSON 62 

The SuHy the PlaneU, and the fixed Stars 

_ \ 

" Do look at the sky," s£^id Fanny, one even- 
ing, " I hardly ever saw the stars look so bright. 
It is really quite a pity to light candles, and shut 
out all those beautiful worlds." 

" They are all suns, are not they ?" said Thom- 
as, throwing his head back and standing still to 
admire them. 

" Not the planets, my dear," said his uncle ; 
" There is Jupiter just above the horizon, who is 
travelling round the sun like ourselves. The fixed 
stars are indeed supposed to be suns, and they 
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have probably systems of worlds attached to them ; 
but these are placed at such an immense distance 
from us, that we can learn but very Httle about 
them." 

^' I do not think it certain that they are so large, 
apid so far off, as some people say," replied Thom- 
as. '^ Jupiter looks bigger than^any of them, and 
he is not nearly so big as the sun." 

'^ But it is foolish not to believe what people tell 
you," said Fanny. "Astronomers calculate all 

these things ; and a cannon ball would be ^how 

long Mary ? how many years in coming to us from 
the nearest fixed star." 

" Seven millions of years," replied Mary ; " but 
I hardly know how to believe it myself." 

" Why should you doubt it, my dear," said her 
uncle. " Is there anything improbable in the im- 
mensity of Creation ? Or can anything be so 
improbable as that man' should conceive a scheme 
too mighty for his Maker ? — too. glorious and 
too boundless for Omnipotence ? It is more like- 
ly that an insect in a grain of sand should com- 
prehend the ocean, than that man should conceive 
of thfe infinity of space. And you are afraid of s 
going too far ! You are afraid of imagining worlds 
that would be too distant, suns that would be too 
terrific, or creatures that would be too numerous 
for the Providence of the Most High !" 

" I like to think of the stars 5 I am glad we can 
see them, though they are so far off," said Thom- 
'as. " Do you think, uncle, the people in the stars 
like to look at us, and at our sun and moon ? " 

" They certainly cannot see the moon," replied 
Fanny, "(I mean if their eyes are like ours,) and, 
I do not believe without a telescope they would be 
able to see the earth." 

"You may go a step further, my dear," said 
her uncle. " Our whole system, the planets and 
their moons, the glorious sun himself with all ht9 
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train, must be as nothing to them ; a globe of fire 
of the diameter of the earth's orbit (162 miUions 
of miles) would hardly be visible from such a dis- 
tance, and we have every reason to suppose that 
we might be swept away without being missed from 
the Creation." 

^^Then there Miy be hundreds and thousands 
of suiis and worlds that we do not see, uncle ? '' 
said Fanny. ^^And how prodigiously gr^at and 
bright the stars must be to shine from such a dis- 
tance !" 

" True," said her uncle ; ^^ and how^inconceiv" 
ably great must He. be, who in providing for such 
a universe has poured out life, and beauty, and con- 
trivance and wisdom over the minutest atoms of a 
globe like ours ! How the more magnificent sys- 
tems may be peopled, we can form no idea ; but 
we cannot doubt that they are full of life and hap- 
piness, stored with existence, and governed by l^ws 
which it is the highest privilege of intelligent minds 
to discover." 

^'I think the people in the planets may really 
be very much like ourselves, uncle," said Mary. 
^^They have the same sun, they have da^ and 
night, summer and winter j some of them have 
certainly an atmosphere, and those that are far- 
thest from the sun have several moons." 

'^ If I am to visit one of them, I hope it will be 
Saturn," said Fanny. ^^ I should like to -know 
something about that wonderful ring, and I want 
to ask the astronomers there, if they have found 
out our earth." 

'^ Do you think we could see the ring and any 
of the moons through grandmother's telescope ? " 
s^d Mary. 

Her uncle thought not ; but he said that Dr. 
Pei^iurst had a very excellent reflecting telescope, 
and he promised that some fine evening, he wouUJl 
tak^ them to look at the ring^ and the moon^. 
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LESSON 63. 

Singular and Surprinng Transformation of Insects. 

The most surprising circumstance in the history 
of insects is their transformatioa. The same in- 
sect, at different periods of its existence, frequent- 
ly undergoes several changes, and assumes forms 
so various, that it is impossible to be recognised 
by any person unacquainted with its transrorma- 
tions. 

That butterfly, which amuses you with its aerial 
excursions, one while extracting nectar from the tube 
of a honey-suckle, and then flying to a rose, as if 
to contrast the hue of its wings with that of the flower 
on which it reposes — did not come into the world lus 
you now behold it. 

At its first exclusion from the egg, and for some 
months of its existence afterwards, it was a worm- 
like caterpillar, crawling upon sixteen short legSj 
greedily devouring leaves with two jaws, and see- 
ing by means of twelve eyes, so minute as to be 
pearly imperceptible without the aid of a micros- 
cope. 

You now view it furnished with wings capable of 
rapid and extensive flights ; of its sixteen feet, ten 
have disappeared, and the remaining six are, in most 
respects, wholly unlike those to which they have suc- 
ceeded ; its jaws have vanished, and are replaced 
by a curled up proboscis, suited only for sipping 
liquid sweets ; the form of its head is entirely 
changed, — two long horns project from Us iipper 
surface ; and, instead of twelve almost ** invisible 
eyes, you behold two very large^ and^omposed of 
at least twenty thousand convex lenses, each sup- 
posed to be a distinct and effective eye. 

, What a surprising transformation I nor was this 
ail. The change from one form to the other was 
ffot direct. An immediate state, not less singu- 

13 
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lar intervened. After casting its skin even to its 
very jaws several times, and attaining to its full 
growth, the caterpillar attached itself to a leaf by 
a silken girth. Its body greatly contracted ; its 
skin once more split asunder, and disclosed an ovi- 
form mass, without exterior mouth, eyes, or limbs, 
and exhibiting no other symptoms of life, than a 
slight motion when touched. 

In this state of deathlike torpor, and without tast- 
ing food, the insect existed for several months, until 
at length the tomb burst, and out of a case not more 
than an inch long, and a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter, proceeded the butterfly, which covers a 
surface of yearly four square inches. 

Almost every insect which you see has imder- 
gone a tremsformation as singular and surprising, 
though varied in many of its circumstances. The 
active little fly, now an unbidden guest at your ta- 
ble, whose delicate palate selects your ol\pice8t vi<- 
andfit, one while ex^ndin^ his proboscis to e^rtract 
the juiceet from a pear or peach, and then giraee- 
fuUy currjring his furled wings with his taper tM, 
•—was, but the otl^er day, a white grub, without 
wings, legs, or eyes. 

The gnat whose humming salutation gives ter- 
rific warnii^g of the opeifation in which she is rea:- 
iy to engage, was, i^ few. ho^r^ ago, the inhabitant 
of a stagnant pool, n^ore ^i shape like a fii^ than 
"an insect, ll^en ^o have beei^ tidcen out of the 
^water would have befin speedily fatal ; now it could 
as little exist in any other elemei^t than air. 

'the jj^tle whicli directs his << droning flight" 
tH/Oi^ past your ears ui your evening walk, wims not 
fn-Mtiinftmcy an inhabitant of air ; the first period 
of his life being spent in solitude, as a grub under 
the surface of the' earth. 

The shapeless liiaggot^ which you scarcely fail 
to meet with, in some 6ne of eveiy handfbl of nuts 
fou crfitck;^ would not always have remained in that 
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humble state. If your unlucky intrusion upon its 
Vaulted dwelling had not left it to perish in the 
wide world, it would have continued to reside there 
until its full growth had been attained. Then it 
would have gnawed itself an opening, and having 
ient€red the earth, and passed n^ few months in a 
stat^ of inaction, would at length have emerged 
an elegant little beetle furnished with a long and 
slender ebony beak ; two wings and two wing ca- 
ges, ornamented with yellow bands ; six feet ; and 
in every respect unlike the worm from which it pro- 
ceeded. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. A suf- 
ficient number has been mentioned to showj that 
the changes of the insect world are scarcely less 
astonishing, than would be the transformation of 
a serpent mto an eagle. 

What atom forms of insect life appear ! 
And who can follow Nature's pencil here ? 
llieir wings with azure, green, and purple glossed, 
Studded with colored eyes, with gems embossed. 
Inlaid with pearl, and marked with various stains. 
Of lively crimson through their dusky veins. 
Some shoot like living stars athwart the night. 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light. 

See the proud giant of the beetle race. 
What shining arms his polished limbs enchase ! 
I4ike some 8t€(m warrior formidably bright, 
His stately sides reflect a gleaming light ; 
On his large forehead, spreading horns be Wfears, 
And high in air the branching antlers bears. 
O'er many an inch extends his wide domain. 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 

Barbauld. 
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LESSON 64r 



Sketch of the Life of David RiMenhouse. . 

David Rittenhouse, the celebrated American 
philosopher, was born, April 8, 1732, near Ger- 
mantown, in Pennsylvania, and about eight miles 
from Philadelphia. His father was a native of the 
same place ; and was brought up in the occupation 
of a paper-maker, in which he continued till the 
age of twenty-nine, when he became a farmer. 

The first indications of that genius, which dis- 
tinguished David Rittenhouse in the world, were 
manifested at the age of seven in the construction 
of a little water-mill. His father designed him 
for the pursuits of a farmer ; and at the age of 
fourteen, he was a laborer, and employed in 
ploughing the fields. The evidences of an uncom- 
mon intellect were shown in a variety of numeri- 
cal figures and mathematical diagrams, chalked 
upon the fences, and even on the plough with which 
he worked. 

His father, not being a man of more than com- 
mon mind, and not much improved by an early 
education, for sometime opposed his son's ear- 
neat desire to renounce agricultural employment, 
for the purpose of devoting himself altogether to 
philosophical studies in connexion with some me- 
chanical art, that might afford a comfortable sub- 
sistence. At length, however, his objections were 
over<!bme,; and he supplied David with money to 
purchase in Philadelphia, such implements as were 
necessary to the business of clock-making. 

Young Rittenhouse erected on his father's land^ 
near the public road, a commodious shop, and 
commenced the manufacture of clocks and mathe- 
matical instruments. Such tools, necessary to 
his business, as he had not purchased, for want of 
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money, he supplied by his o^ib hands. Thence- 
forward and until he was twenty-five years of age, 
he devoted his days to his art, and his nights to his 
philosophical studies. This incessant application 
shook his constitution. He was seized with a pe- 
culiar malady, and was persuaded to give up his 
labors, till his health could be restored. 

Until Rittenhouse was nineteen years old, he 
had enjoyed no other opportunities of education, 
than were furnished by those English schools, 
which the neighbourhood of his father afforded, 
and in which nothing beyond reading, writing, and 
the simplest rules of arithmetic was taught. A 
happy intercourse was then formed between him- 
self and the Rev. Thomas Barton. Mr. Barton 
afforded his friend the benefits of instruction of a 
higher order, and greatly facilitated his intelle^ctual 
improvement. 

Some idea may be formed of his engagements 
from a letter to his friend, written at the age of 
twenty-four, at a time when the country was en- 
gaged in a war with the French and Indians. " I 
have not health," says he, '^ for a soldier ; and as 
I have no expectation of serving my country in 
that way, I am spending my time in the old man- 
ner ; I am so taken with optics, that I do not know 
whetherj if the enemy should invade this part of 
the country, I should not die making a telescope, 
as Archimedes was slain while making geometri- 
cal figures on the sand." 

The incident which most probably fixed the di- 
rection of his genius was the following. One of 
his uncles, who was pursuing the trade of a car- 
penter, died. On his death, the chest containing 
the implements of his trade was opened ; and there 
were found in it a few elementary books, on arith- 
metic and geometry ; and also various calculations 
in manuscript, the production of the deceased. 
To this chest, Rittenhouse had free access when 

13* 
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he was quite a boy. He often igpok« of it as § 
treasure of great value. 

His favorite pursuit was the study of astrono- 
my. In 1767, he projected a planetarium, or orre- 
ry, which he completed in the course of a few 
years. This machine, which shows how the plan- 
ets move round the sun, raised his reputation as a 
mechanic, mathematician, and astronomer, to the 
highest ffrade. It was disposed of to the college 
of New-5ersey, and forms a part of its philosophi- 
cal apparatus. In 1770, he removed with his mm- 
ily to the city of Philadelphia. Here he enjoyed 
greater advantages for t])e pursuit of science, ta 
ivhich he industriously devoted himself. 

In the latter years of his life, he filled various 
public stations of a civil nature, in which he ably 
discharged the duties required of him. He diedl 
in June, 1796, and his remains were deposited be- 
neath the pavement within the observatory in his 
own garden. Over his body was laid a slab of 
marble, inscribed simply with his name, the time 
of his deoease, and his age. 

In all his relations and conduct, Rittenhouse 
was greatly exemplary, a good husband, father, 
and master. He was above all vice ; and crowned 
his character by a just and religious life. 



IiESSON 65. 

•^cdotes of the Elephant. 

One of the English generals in India had a 
yoiing elephant about four feet high, which was 
accust6med when he was at dinner with the officers, 
to come round to each for pieces of bread, rice, and 
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SO forth. It happened that the elephant in hk 
round came to a young officer, and to attract his 
attention put his trunk in his pocket ; the officer 
incautiously, instead of giving him an3rthing, prick-* 
cd Jiis trunk with a fork. 

The elephant snorted and continued his round, 
and soon afler lefl the room ; in a little while he 
returned, and came unohserved behind the officer, 
who, on account of the heat, was sitting with his 
shirt collar unbuttoned. Remarking this, the el- 
ephant put his trunk down the officer's back, 
and immediately blew from it a Vast, quantity of 
ants, which most severely revenged the insult. 

When Mr. Hastings was governor of India, 
he wanted to take possession of some important 
post, and was under the necessity of sending out a 
body of troops in the rainy season, when every 
rivulet that used to be dry in summer, is swelled, by 
showers, to a stream a mile or more across. 

After encountering very considerable difficulties, 
the army found itself between two rivers, where it 
encamped for the night. The men were so worn 
out with fatigue that with their utmost efforts they 
could only get the commander's tent up. During 
the night the rain was so heavy that it forced the 
poles of the tent through about eighteen inches of 
firm ground into a morass, or bog beneath. 

The discovery of this excited many fears for the 
elephants, lest by their enormous weight, they 
should break through the shell of earth, and so be 
buried in the morass. Shortly after the alarm was 
given, that one of the largest beasts had sunk, 
nothing but his head and shoulders appearing, the 
rest of his body being covered with the mire* 

After some consultation, the drivers began to 
beat the animal, but to no purpose, upon which 
one of the commander's aids approaching with a 
spear, pricked the elephant just underneath the 
junction of the head with the trunk. The enraged 
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animal, ifiaking a great effort, struck at the officei 
with his trunk, but this exertion only plunged him 
still deeper. 

The elephant was now given up for lost ; when 
a native coming up, remonstrated with them upon ' 
their cruel treatment of the animal, and ordered 
the soldiers to go to a village near at hand, and 
bring the roofs of some of the houses, which in 
that country are made of split bamboo. 

Several were accordingly brought and laid be- 
fore the elephant, who with his trunk placed them ^ 
under his body ; others were supplied till the ani- 
mal refused any ny>re ; then laying himself upon 
his side, he continued in that position for about five 
minutes ; all the by-standers concluding he had 
given up the point ; when suddenly, by a mighty 
exertion, he disengaged his fore-feet, and then the 
bamboos proving firm, stalked majestically out up- 
on the solid land, amid the shouts and acclama- 
tions of the whole army. 



LESSON 66. 



t«ft 



The Rose and the Grape- Vvie. 



In a beautiful garden, my dear little maid, 
A grape-vine had twined itself into an arbor. 

And under its branches, in beauty arrayed, 

A small, but sweet rose-bush delighted to harbor. 

The blush on its bosom was brilliant and light, 
As that which on modesty's cheek oft reposes ; — 

And it beamed with a fi-eshness as fair to the sight, 
As youth in its innocent beauty discloses. 



U. 
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iThose thought, who had seen it, its grace and its 
hloom 

Resembled the cheu-ms of a sweet little child, — 
And T^hile giiring delight by its grateful perfume, 

Compared it to her who is pleasant and mild. 

One beautiful morning when nature was gay, 
And the sun in his elegant splendor was seen, 

The grape-vine appeared in her richest array 
Of dew drops that hung on her mantle of green. 

She raised up her head, and looked down to the 
shade. 
Where the sweet little rose-bush was blooming 
below, 
And then, in rough accents contemptuously said. 
With words that were chilling as pride could be- 
stow : 

" You have dressed yourdelf out in a beautiful style, 
To attract all the gazers which come to your 
view ; 

And perhaps you expect by your graces the while. 
To become, for a time, even my rival too. 

Now put off those garments — you look like a fright. 
And don't try to smile and to blush as you do, — 

You think by this folly you give some delight ; 
But when /am present, pray who would see you ?" 

The rose really blushed the deep scarlet of pride, 
To see one so much older, so cross, and ill bred ; 

And she hid her sweet face on a shrub by her side. 
Which gladly supported her innocent head. 

But, sudden, the skies darkened into deep gloom, 
While the lightning's red gleam was tremendous- 
ly wild ; 
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The high grape-vine trembled in fear of her doom^ 
But the innocent rose-bush looked upward aiid 
smiled. 

And now, the wild winds whistled hoardely aroudd, 
And deep peals of thunder canie bursting be- 
tween — 

The rough tempest fdled' the fair vine to the ground, 
And the arbor lay lowy with^its ringlets of green. 

The loud storm was hushed, and th^ suii'^ brilliant 

Shone gaily on nature, and opened each sweet— ^ 
When M^y,, yeung, innocent, modest and gay, 
Stole into her garden, her favorite retreat. 

She paused, as she daw the high vine, laid so low — 
And the lesson she learned, found its way to her 
heart — 
And she prayed that her God would his fi^vor be- 
stow. 
And bid from her mind evil passions depart. 

She prayed, 83 the rose, to be modest and, meek, 
Nor boast, like the grape-vine, of grandeur and 
grace — 

For pride spoils the bloom of a beautiful cheek ; 
And a heart that is pure, is more fair than a face. 



% 
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L E 8 S O N 67. 




Apple falU. 



Papa, (aaid Lucy) I have been reading to-day 
that Sir Isaac Kewton was led to make some of 
his great discoveries by seeing an apple fall iron) 
d-tree. Vfiutt was there extraordinary in that ? 

P. There was nothing extraordinary ; but it 
happened to catch his attention and set him a, 
thinking. 

L. AaA what did he think about ? 

P. He thought by what means tho apple was 
brought to the ground. 

L. Why, I could have told him that— because 
the stalk gave way, and there was nothing ^o sup- 
port it. 

P. And what then i 

L. Why then, it must fall, you know. 

P. But why must it fall ? — that is the pointy 

L. Because it could not help it. 

P. Put why could it not help it ? 
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£r. I don't know — that is an odd question. — Be- 
cause there is nothing to keep it up. 

P. Suppose there was not — does it follow that 
it must come to the ground ? 

L, Yes, surely ! 

P. Is an apple animate or inanimate ? 

L, Inanimate, to be sure ! 

P. And can inanimate things move of them- 
selves ? 

L. No, I think not, but the apple falls because 
it is forced to fall. 

P. Right ! Some force out of itself acts upon 
it, otherwise it would remain forever where it was, 
notwithstanding it were loosened from the tree. 

Ir. Would it! 

P. Undoubtedly ! for there are only two ways 
in wjiich it could be moved ; by its own power of 
motion, or. the power of somewhat else moving it. 
Now the first you acknowledge it has not ; the 
cause of its motion must therefore be the second. 
And what that is was the subject of the philoso- 
pher's inquiry. 

Xr.- But everything falls to the ground as well as 
an apple, when there is nothing to keep it up. 

P. True — there must therefore be an universal 
cause of this tendency to fall. 

L. And what is it ? 

P. Why, if things out of the earth cannot move 
themselves to it, there can be no other cause of 
their coming together, than that the earth pulls 
them. 

L. But the earth is no more animate than they 
are ; so how can it pull } 

P. Well objected ! This will bring us to the 
point. Sir Isaac Newton, after deep meditation, 
discovered that there was a law in nature called 
attraction, by virtue of which every particle of 
matter, that is, everything of which the world is 
composed, draws towards it every other particl^ 
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of matter, with a force proportioned to its size 
and distance. Lay two marbles on the table— they 
have a tendency to come together, and if there 
•were nothing else in the world, they would come 
together ; but they are also attracted by the table, 
by the ground, and by everything besides in the 
room ; and these different attractions pull against 
each other. . 

Now, the globe of the earth is a prodigious mass 
of matter, to which nothing near it can bear any 
comparison. It draws, therefore^ with mighty 
force, everything within its reach, which is the 
cause of their falling ; and this is called the grcm^ 
tation of bodies, or what gives them weight. When 
I lift up anything, I act contrary to this force, for 
which reason it seems heavy to me, and the heavi- 
er, the more matter it contains, since that increase 
es the attraction of the earth for it. Do you un- 
derstand this ? 

jL« I think I do. It is like a loadstone drawing 
a needle. 

P. Yes, that is an attraction, but of a particular 
kind, only taking place between the magnet and 
iron. But gravitation, or tlie attraction of the 
earth, acts upon everything alike. 

L. X^en it is pulling you and me at this mo- 
ment ? 

P. It is. 

L. But why do we not stick to the ground then ? 

P. Because, as we arc alive, we have a power 
of selfHoaotion, which can, to a certain degree, 
overcoine the attraction of the earth. But the rea- 
son yoU cannot jump a mile high as well as a foot, 
is this attraction, which brings you down again af- 
ter the force of your jump is spent. 

L. 1 think then I- begin to understand what I 
have heard of people living on the other sidte of 
the world. I believe they are called wfrrftpocfet, 
l^ho have their feet turned towards ours, and their 

14 
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heads in the air. I used to wonder how it coald 
be that they did not fall off; but I suppose the 
earth pulls them to it. 

P. Very true — and whither should they fall ? — : 
^Vhat have they over their heads ? 

L, I dont know — sky, I suppose ? 

P. They have — this earth is a vast ball, hung in 
the air, and continually spinning round, and that 
is the cause why the sun and stars seem to rise and 
set. At noon we have the sun over our heads, 
when the Antipodes have the stars over theirs ; 
and at midnight the stars are over our heads, and 
the sun over theirs. So whither should they fall 
to more than we ? to the stars or the sun "^ 

L. But we are up, and they are down. 

P. What is up, hut frmn the earth and toioards 
the sky ? Their feet touch the earth and their 
heads point to the sky as well as ours ; and we are 
under tlieir feet as much as they are under ours. 
If a hole were dug quite through the earth, what 
would you see through it } 

L. Sky, with the sun or the stars ; and now I see 
the whole matter plainly. But pray what supports 
the earth in the air ? 

P. Wliy, where should it go to ? 

L. I don't know — I suppose where there was 
most to draw it. I have heard that the sun is a 
great many times bigger than the earth. — Would 
it not go to that ? 

P. You have thought very justly on the matter, 
I perceive.' But I shall take another opportunity 
of showing you how this is, and why the earth does 
not fall into the "sun, of which I confess, there 
seems to be some danger. — Meanwhile think how 
far the falling of an apple has carried u§ ! 

L. To the Antipodes, and I know not where. 

P. You may see from thence what use may b? 
made of the commonest fact by a thinking mind. 
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LESSON 68. 



2%e Disobedient Boys, 

In the midst of the village of Sandwich, stood 
a small, white house, whose nicely white-washed 
fences, well cultivated gardens,- and vines of honey- 
suckle and jessamine, twined round the doors and 
windows, showed the industry and neatness of. 
the occupants. This pretty little place was own- 
ed by Mr. Brown ; a poor, but honest and indus- 
trious man, who gained a support for himself, his 
wife, and two children, by day labor, on the farms 
of his more wealthy neighbours. 

He employed his leisure hours, after return from 
work, in embellishing this- little cottage, which, to 
one of his few simple desires, seemed quite a pal- 
ace. In this pleasant task he was assisted by his 
two little sons, Edward and Henry ; who always 
waited with impatience for the time of their fa- 
ther's arrival, and were ever ready, with their little 
hoes and spades, to render their assistance in the 
garden. . 

While they were thus waiting, one afternoon, 
after their return from school, their motheir told 
them that they might go down to the sea shore and 
dig some clams for their father's supper. To this 
the little boys consented with alacrity, and imme- 
diately set out on their errand, for they were al- 
ways glad to doi^nything for those parents, who 
were so kind to tnem. 

After they had quite filled their basket with 
clams, they observed a small boat tied near the 
shore, in which they both seated themselves ^ find- 
ing that the sun was still far above the horizon, 
and remembering that their father never returned 
home till the sun had set, they agreed to untie the 
boat, and sail about, for a short time. 
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This they ought not to have done ; for tbeif 
mother had often told them never to get into a boat f 
but these little boys, though generally very obe^, 
dient, had yet to learn that children will always, 
sooner or later, find that their parents have good 
reasons for what they tell them to do, or not to do. 

They glided along for sometime very smoothly ^ 
and Edward, the eldest, kept the oar in his hand, 
to be in readiness to row back, whenever they 
sh6uld wish to return. The sun was just sinking 
behind the western mountains, leaving in that part 
of the heavens a vast expanse of purple and gold 
clouds, when little Henry, beginning to be weary 
of the sport, begged his brother to return. 

The oar was accordingly lifled out, and Edward 
used all his strength to change the course of his 
boat, but in vain. The tidsi was going out ; and 
his little strength was nothing against the mass of 
water. The boat still drifted on, in spite of all 
his eftbrts ; and he was obliged to lay down his 
oar in fatigue and despair. 

Then, sadly did they regret their folly, in diso* 
beying their good mother's advice ; and little Hen- 
ry, in the midst of his tears declared that were he 
once on land again, he would always remember to 
do what she told him. After sometime, this poor 
little boy fell asleep, overcome by fatigue and his 
sorrowful feelings ; and Edward was left alone to 
his bitter reflections. " Ah ! my poor brother f " 
said he, ^^ it is my fault that we are now in this 
danger ; for I am the eldest, and^hould have dis- 
suaded you from this.'' 

Then he thought upon his father, returning from 
his labors, and finding neither of his darling sons 
to greet his coming. He thought of the snow- 
white cloth spread on the supper table — of his 
mother preparing their refireshment, and wonder- 
ing where her boys could be— of the prayer at 
nififht-r^e blessing and kiss, before they laid their 
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heads on the pillow — all these came to his mind, 
and bitterly did he lament his folly. To the un- 
certain future he dared not look ; for the boat, 
borne on by the current, had passed the last point 
of land in the harbor — and beyond that, what could 
they expect ? He dared not trust himself even to 
think of it. 

The deepening twilight was now dissipated, by 
the appearance of the moon, which cast a broad 
sheet of silver light over the body of waters. Ed- 
ward, as he sat motionless and in despair, thought 
he perceived something^in the distance, moving on 
the water. Hope was suddenly kindled in his bo- 
som, and straining his eyes to keep the object in 
view, he discovered that it was a vessel which was 
approaching him. 

He raised his voice, and tried to make himself 
heard, but his voice was not strong enough to. reach 
them, though the waters were as calm as the sleep 
of the unconscious child, who lay at his feet. For- 
tunately, however, the man at the helm of the ves- 
sel perceived the boat, and using the glass, discov- 
ered that it contained only two children ; the cap- 
tain was informed, and immediately ordered the 
jship's boat to be lowered, and sent a man to their 
relief. 

They were taken on board the vessel, which 
was bound to Duxbury, carried there, and having 
told their little story, were very kindly treated du- 
ring their stay, and the next day'Sent in a wagon 
to Sandwich. 

The anguish of the parents at tlie loss of these 
children was indfBcribable. Finding they did not 
return at twilightj Mr. Brown went to the shore, 
and saw there the basket filled with clams ; but 
his children were not to be seen. The people from 
the village collected, and the names of Edward 
and Henry resounded in a hundred different places 
*^— but no answer was returned. 

14* 
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The parents were obliged to return at night to 
their dwelling, late the abode of health and pleas- 
ure, but now cheerless and gloomy. The night 
was spent in watching and anxiety ; and at the 
break of day the search was recommenced. The 
father walked twenty miles along the coast, hoping 
to hear something of them ; but all his inquiries 
were answered in the same manner, " that no such 
children had been seen ; and that no boat had drift- 
ed that way." 

He was returning home, the next day, with a 
desponding heart, and a sad countenance, when 
the first thing that met his eye, as he approached 
his own house, were his two darlings, bounding 
over the grass to meet him. He could scarcely 
believe his own eyes, till he felt them clinging to 
him, and heard their loud shouts of joy. " Come 
in, come in, my children," said he, " and let us hear 
about it ;" all fatigue was soon forgotten in the 
joy of meeting, and the relation of their adven- 
tures. Edward concluded his narrative with a firm 
resolve, never to do anything which he knew his 
parents would disapprove, — in which he was hearti- 
ly joined by little Henry. 



LESSON 69. 

The Zebra. 

m 

The Zebra is one of the most beautiful of ani- 
mals. Nothing can exceed the .regularity of its 
colors, which, in the male, are 'White and brown, 
and in the female white and black, ranged in al- 
ternate stripes over the whole body, in a style so 
beautiful and ornamental, that it might, at the first 
sight, seem the effect of the most exquisite art, 
rather than the genuine production of nature. The 
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thighs, legs, and even the tail, are heautified in the 
same style of elegance ; and every part is equally 
decorated. 

This animal has hitherto been esteemed absolute- 
ly untamcable. Some naturalists suppose, that 
with proper management, it might be converted to 
the same uses as the. horse. This opinion, howev- 
er, is but ill supported by experience, for those that 
have been caught have generally discovered a de- 
gree of viciousness, that has rendered it unsafe to 
approach them. 

A Zebra, which was long kept in France, was 
exceedingly wild at his arrival, and was never 
completely tamed. He was, indeed, broken for 
the saddle, but his untractableness rendered great 
precaution necessary ; and two men were obliged 
to hold the bridle while another was riding him. 

A beautiful male Zebra, at Exeter-change, Lon- 
don, which was afterwards burnt to death, by the 
mischievous act of a monkey setting fire to the 
straw on which he lay, appeared to have lost his 
native wildness, and was so gentle, as to suffer a 
child of six years old to sit quietly on his back, 
without exhibiting the least sign of displeasure. 
He was familiar even with strangers, and received 
those kind of caresses, that are usually given to the 
horse, with evident satisfaction. 

The Zebra is only found in the southern regions 
of Africa, from Abyssinia to the Cape of Good 
'Hope, and from Mosambique to Congo. Whole 
herds of these animals are sometimes seen feed- 
ing ; but on account of their swiftness, they are 
exceedingly difficult to take. The Dutch of the 
Cape colony have employed every means to subdue 
and tame the Zebra, but without success. 
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liESSON 70. 

Mary JUleUy or tJu Warning. 

Just at sunset, one evening in spring, a lady 
went into a small shop in the country to buy a 
skein of silk. Like most country shops, this con- 
tained a little of everything ; on one side were dry 
goods, and on the other groceries. While she was 
looking at the silks, she heard a child's voice, saying, 
'^I want a pint of rum." She turned round and 
saw a little girl with a bottle in her hand. She 
was so shocked that she could not help speaking. 
"Little girl," said she, "why do you want this 
dreadful stuff ? Who has sent you for it ?" " Fa- 
ther," said Mary Allen, and hung her head as if 
she felt ashamed. 

" Believe me," said the lady, " this is the most 
dangerous thing you can ever touch, and your fa- 
ther is mistaken if he thinks it does him good^ If 
he is sick, it is better to take medicine ; and if he 
is well, i^ is like taking poison. It is worse than 
taking poison ; for it will not only destroy the body, 
but it will ruin the soul. Let me warn you against 
it — remember it is poison." 

Mary knew that they were not quite happy at 
home ; she had never before thought of the reason 
why they were not, but now she thought she knew ; 
and when she took up the bottle, and set out for 
home, she could not. help thinking that she was 
carrying in her hand the cause of all the misery 
fehe sometimes witnessed. She said to herself, " I 
wish the lady had talked to father. 1 am sure we 
are not always happy. Sometimes indeed we are 
very unhappy. Oh ! that father would only leave 
off drinking this horrid rum. I do believe it m 
poison, or just as bad." 

" Perhaps," she continued, " if I were very good 
indeed, he would do it to. please me. He does not 
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bften drink mucti at a time, but I do wish he would 
not drink any. I will tell him all tke lady said, 
and I will beg him not to dnnk any more.'' 

When she came home, her father asked her to 
give him the bottle, which she still kept in her 
hand. She rather held it back, and then recover- 
ing herself, and mustering up all her resolution, 
she told him what she had heard, and begged him 
never to touch this hateful rum again. '^ Let me 
throw it away," said she, " for the lady said it wa» 
poison," and she actually turned to do it. But Mr. 
Allen's bad habit was not so easily broken. " No,V 
said he, " there is no use in wasting it. Give it to 
me, and let me put it away." 

Mary saw that she must obey her father, and 
with a disappointed look, she gave him the bottle. 
She was silent and thoughtful the rest of the even- 
ing ; and when she went to bed, after she had re- 
peated the little prayer that her good mother had 
taught her, she prayed that God would prevent her 
father from taking rum, lest it should make him 
wicked and all of them miserable \ and she asked 
her Father in heaven to teach her and help her to 
be good, so that she might be happy here and here- 
after. 

The next day, when Mr. Allen was pouring out 
his morning dram, Mary looked uneasy, and he 
was vexed with her for it. But she was so gentle, 
so attentive, so good, so much more watchful than 
ever to please him, that he could not quarrel with 
her. Indeed he had no disposition to do it. She 
soon had a proof, however, that her fears about 
him were not without foundation. 

He was obliged to go out to work one very rainy 
day, and, as people who drink spirit, often do, from 
a mistaken notion that they suffer less from the 
weather, he increased his dram that day ; and 
when he returned, really not feeling well, he took 
another. It made him stupid and irritable, partic- 
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ularly to his wife. After supper • instead of the 
cheerful contented expression, that was usually 
presented at this hour, there seemed a cloud over 
them all. Mr. Allen sat tilting back in his chair/ 
looking dissatisfied with every one. Little James, 
instead of having his usual play with his father, 
was afraid to speak to him, and asked to gor to 
bed. 

Mary used often at this hour to read to her father ; 
and she asked presently in her gentle, kind voice, 
whether he would like to hear her read. " No, 
child," he said, " it seems to mc, you had better 
help your mother, and not be always at your 
books." Mary said nothing, but laid down her 
book and took up her knitting. She felt greatly 
troubled, but it was on her father's account. Her 
love for him had grown stronger, as her anxiety 
for his eternal welfare increased, and the tears that 
filled her eyes, as she stooped to hide them over 
her knitting, came from the pure and holy foun- 
tain of fihal piety, and had in them no alloy of 
selfishness. 

Mr. Allen was not so much affected by liquor, 
at this time, as to be insensible to his injustice ; 
and after a heavy silence of some minutes, in 
which he kep); his eyes fixed upon his daughter's 
face, he said, " If you should like to read, Mary, I 
am sure I have nothing against it ; I do not know 
what made me say I had." 

" Shall I read my bible lesson, father ?" said 
Mary. " Yes, child, read what you please." She 
began and read the whole of the Sermon on the 
mount. There was something in her tone, and 
manner, and looks, that affected her father. He 
called her to him, when she said good night, before 
she went to bed, and kissed her, and he would 
have said. Pray my good child for your father ; but 
he could not speak ; and that night he prayed fer- 
vently for himself. 
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Mr. Allen, whom we ought in truth to have call- 
ed Major Allen, was a militia officer. There was 
to be a grand review in a neighbouring town ; and 
a week before it was to take place, he said to his 
wife, before he went out in the morning, " I want 
you to go to the shop and get Mary a new frock ; 
and you must fix up James, for I mean to hire ^a 
wagon, and carry all hands to the review." 

When Mary and James returned from school, 
the joyful news was told them, and the new things 
displayed to them by their mother. " That's goc^ 
that's good," shouted James ; and even Mary was 
almost noisy in her expression of pleasure. 
:' The days soon passed. The gown was made. 
Mary almost forgot to watch the drops as they 
were poured in for her father's daily dram, in which 
he still continued to indulge himself. The even- 
ing before the longed-for-day arrived, they see 
their father driving home the nice wagon that is to 
take them to the review. Loud are James' shouts, 
and happy is our Mary's heart. 

The morning was bright and promising. The 
children were up ynth the birds. The new clothes 
were put on, their father's uniform was almost ad- 
justed, James was clapping his hands at the thought 
of having a soldier so near him ; when Mr. Allen 
went to the closet for the bottle of rum. It was 
empty. " What has become* of it ? " said he ; " I 
left enough for to-day." His wife t^ld him that 
she had put it on her finger, which she had bruised 
very badly. 

Although Mr. Allen usually took a small quan- 
tity, that little was very important to him ; he cared 
a great deal about it. " Mary," said he, " while 
I finish dressing, do just step over to the shop, 
and get the bottle filled." He had never sent Ma- 
ry since the day she met the lady there. He had 
always been himself, but the desire of this vilj$ 
liquor now made him wish to send Mary. 
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Mary had resolved, if her father ever asked her 
again to go for it, to say she would rather not. 
^e said to her father, " Oh don't send me, I would 
rather not go." "And why, pray ? " " Because I 
do not think it is right." "And who," said her 
father angrily, " set you up for a judge of right 
and wrong ? Come, start off, Mary." " If you 
say I shall go, then I must," she answered ; '^ but if 
you would be so good as to excuse me, indeed, I 
will never go into that shop for rum again, if I 
can help it." ^ 

Mr. Allen did not like to command her to go. * He 
felt too much respect for her to treat her in that way. 
And there was a lurking consciousness that he was 
erring himself. But he was too much irritated to 
give up, and he adopted a course that he thought 
would certainly succeed. " You may do as you 
please, Mary ; but if you do not go, and do as I 
wish you to, I shall leave you at home. So take 
your own way, and do as you like best." 

" Then, father, I will stay at home ; I would 
much rather stay." And she stepped out of the 
wagon, where she and James were already seated, 
waiting for him to be dressed, and get in with 
their mother. James burst out a crjring ; but Ma- 
ry, who, though she was very serious, was quite 
composed, said " don't cry, James, you will see the 
soldiers, and come home and tell me all about 
them." Mr. Allen began to relent, and his heart 
ached at the idea of leaving her, but he thought, 
for his word's sake, he must. 

It was time they were gone ; and away the wag- 
on went, and left Mary standing at the door. Mrs. 
Allen could not restrain her tears, though she tried 
to hide them from her husband ; and as for James, 
he kept screaming out, " do take Mary," till the 
command of his father silenced bim. We ^ not 
pretend that Mary did not suffer from the sacrir 
iice she had made to her conscience, and her d^ 
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fiire to cure her father's fault. On the contrary, 
she was much grieved at losing the pleasure of the 
anticipated review. 

When the wagon was fairly out of sight, the tears 
rolled fast down her cheeks. For a while she felt 
like a girl of twelVe years of age. But as she 
looked at her new frock, she remembered that 
it was her father's love that had given it to her. 
"And he loves me as well now, and better per- 
haps," said she, " than ever ; and I am glad he did 
not insist upon my going to that shop. I had rather 
stay at home than have had to go there. I am not 
sorry that it all happened just as it did, and that I 
' did not go. I feel as if a blessing might come out 
of this day." 

The water was boiling in the tea-kettle, the neat 
table had been spread for their evening meal, and 
Mary's face was beaming with a welcome home, 
when the wagon drove up to the door. James be- . 
gan to tell all about the review before he got 
out. " Oh, Mary, we have had a glorious time. 
I saw so many beautiful feathers, and heard such 
grand music, as you never heard in all your life ; 
and the guns almost scared me. I wish you had 
been there, Mary, for all the girls were thero ; and 
then it was so dull riding, for father and mother 
never spoke a word all the way." So James ran 
on all tea time. Mr. Allen hardly spoke ; but when 
he did, it was with so much kindness, that it was 
evident all anger was gone. 

After James was fairly asleep, Mr. Allen called 
Mary up to him, and said, " Mary, I believe I have 
punished myself most to-day." "Oh, father," 
said Mary, " I have been very happy, only I was 
gorry" — she could not well say what she was sorry 
for, and she stopped. 

" You are indeed, a good child>" said Mr. Allen, 
" and you shall have your own way, and I will do 
what you wish me to do. And you shall never go 

15 - ; 
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to that shop again for rum, and I will not go myself 
either, for 1 would pot suffer again what I have to- 
day, in thinking I had spoiled your mother's pleasure 
and been so unkind to you^ for all the good things 
in this blessed world ; and this day too, when I meant 
to make you ^1 so happy." 

" But in thinking it all over," continued he, " I 
remembered that I never was unkind, and things 
never went all wrong, but some how or other this 
poisonous rum, as yon call it, was at the bottom of 
it ; and so, my child, I have come to the conclu- 
sion to give it up, outright, and never touch it again 
— and now, Mary, we are friends again, are we 
not?" 

Mary put her arms round her father's neck, and 
sobbed out, " oh how good you are, father ; I knew 
when you thought about it you would not touch it ; 
I was sure of it. Oh now we shall all be happy." 
" Go to bed, my good child," said her father, *' and 
may Heaven bless you. I need not tell you to say 
your prayers ; it is your prayers that have saved 
your father." 

Mary's heart was overflowing, and she was glad 
to be alone, in her own chamber, and there upon 
her knees she thanked her Father in heaven that 
her prayers were answered, and that he had given 
her father strength to cure himself of his fault. 

My young readers will be glad to learn, that Mr. 
Allen kept his resolution, and never drank rum 
again; and that always after, he had one of the 
happiest of families. 
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LESSON 71. 

Happy J\ew Year. 

One new year's morning, a group of clamorous 
children, just out of bed, rushed into their mother's 
room, and she was awakened by a strife of voices, 
eagerly shouting " I wish you a happy new year, 
mother ! I wish you a happy new year !" It was 
much earlier than they were accustomed to rise, 
because with them, as with other children, it was 
considered a great point to be the first to utter the 
customary salutation. 

" Thank you, my dear children," said their mo- 
ther, as soon as she was sufficiently awake ; " but," 
she added, " if you had consulted my happiness, 
at this particular moment, you would not have in- 
terrupted my morning nap, with your good wishes, 
«— run to your room, and I will follow you direct- 
ly." 

While they were dressing, their mother entered. 
^' I wish you all a happy new year, my dear chil- 
dren," said she, " and at the same time, I resolve 
that I will do everything in my power to make you 
as happy as possible — will you make the same reso- 
lution in regard to me ? " 

** Oh yes, mother, yes," exclaimed every voice. 

^' The promise is easily made, my children ; and 
I doubt not that you feel perfectly ready and wil- 
ling to perform it — but remember that it involves a 
great deal to be done, and a great deal to be un- 
done. If you do all that you can to make me hap- 
py, you will correct your faults and add to the store 
of your virtues. 

" You will renounce selfi9hness, and every bad 
passion ; you will uniformly be kind to one anoth- 
er, sweet tempered, obliging, diligent ; in short, 
«verythin^ that constitutes good children. Many 
a child wishes her parents a happy new year, the 
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first day of January, who never thinks aflerwardtf 
of making a single effort, towards contributing to 
their happiness — but goes on in the same course of 
self-indulgence, occasioning continual sorrow and 
uneasiness, by her ill-temper, or bad habits." 

" I trust we sha'n't do so, mother," said a little 
girl of eight years old. 

" No, I trust not ; but you might do better ; and 
I don't doubt, you will improve. The inhabitants 
of this world have been sometimes represented as 
travellers, bearing burdens ; our cares and troub- 
les, of every sort, are our burdens. New year's 
day, I have somewhere seen "compared to an emi- 
nence, from which these travellers in the journey 
of life, look back at the ground they have passed 
over, and forward, to that part of their journey 
which still remains, and then take a fresh start." 

" Now every time you do wrong, you add to my 
burden ; but when you are good, you • not only 
lighten it, but it is as if you strewed sweet flowers 
in my path, whose beauty gladdens my eyes, and 
whose perfume refreshes my spirit ; so that I go 
on my way rejoicing." 

*^ We will strew flowers in your way ; sweet 
flowers, dear mother," exclaimed all the children, 
in tones which drew tears from her eyes. 

" Before we say our morning prayer," she con- 
tinued, " I will send you a hymn for the new year, 
which I wrote for you last night, after you were in 
bed." 

" O do, mother," said the oldest girl ; " and af- 
ter breakfast, I will learn it." 

Hymn for the J^ew Year, 

To God we owe each joyous morn, 

To Him, each peaceful night ; 
His goodness wakes the new year's dawn 

That blesses now our sight. 
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Since last our earth began anew 

The circuit of her year ; 
How many pleasures we review, 

Unsullied by a tear 

The earth, to us a happy scene, 

Where joys each other chase ; 
To many, young as we, has been 

Nought but their burial place. 

Lord ! may our youthful souls be filled 

With gratitude and love ; 
Until, in heavenly wisdom skilled, 

They're meet to dwell above. 

Life's journey is but just begun ; 

O ! be thou still our guide ; 
Thy presence may we never shun, 

Nor wish our face to hide. 

Like the great stars which in their course - 
Onward, and onward go j ^ 

Obedient, ever, to the source, ^ 
From whence their motions flow : 

May we fulfil the appointed ends 
For which thou'st placed us here ; 

For all past sloth, now make amends, 
In virtue's sweet career. 

£ager our talents to improve, 

And every blessing use. 
That we may comfort, joy and love. 

In all our path diffuse. 

May we be found, eftch new year's morn^ 

More virtuous, faithful, Mdse ; 
Till, on our raptured eyeH shdl dawn, 

A new year in the skies. 
15* 
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IiESSON 72. 



The Dragon-Fly, 

Of all the flies which adorn or divereify the face 
of nature, these are the most various and the most 
beautiful. They are of all colors ; green, blue, 
crimson, scarlet, white ; some unite a variety of 
the vivid 4ints, and exhibit in one animal more 
difibrent shades than are to be found in the rain- 
bow. 

They are distinguished from all other flies by 
the length of their bodies, i>y the largeness of their 
eyes, and the beautiful transparency of their wings, 
which are four in number. The largest sort are 
generally found from two to three inches long ; the 
tail of the males is forked ; their eyes are large, 
horny, and transparent, divided by a number of in- 
tersections ; and their wings are of a beautiful glossy 
transparency ; sometimes shining like silver and 
-Bonetimes glistening like gold. 

These insects, beautiful as they are, are produced 
from eggs, which are deposited in the water, where 
they remain for sometime without seeming life or mo- 
tion. The form in which they first show life, is that 
of a worm with legs, bearing a resemblance to the 
dragon-fly in ks winged state, except that the wings 
are yet concealed^ within a sheath. The rudiments 
of these appear in bunches on the back, within 
which the wings are folded up. 

Upon quitting the egg, these animals still continue 
in the water, where they creep and swim^ but do not 
move swiftly. They have likewise a riidrp sight, 
and immediately sink to the bottom, if they perceive 
any uncommon object. They are exceedingly vora- 
cious and commit great havoc among the smaller 
water insects* 

When .tkcNM attimato . prepare to change from 
their reptile to their flyMig slate,, they creep up 
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the stem of some water-plant, bj which means 
they rise aboye the surface of the water. Thej 
there firmly fix their sharp claws ; and for a short 
time, remain immovable. It is then observed that 
the skin first opens on the head and back ; and out 
of this opening they exhibit their real head and 
eyes, and at length their six legs ; whilst, in the 
meantime, the hollow or empty skin remains firm« 
ly fixed in its place. 

Afler this, the enclosed creature creeps forward 
by degrees ; and draws first its wings and then its 
body out of the skin ; and proceeding still farther, 
sits at rest. The wings, which were moist and 
folded, soon begin to expand themselves, and to 
make smooth and even, all those plaits which were 
laid against each other, like a closed fan. The 
body is likewise insensibly extended, until all the 
limbs have obtained their proper size and dimen-' 
sions. 

The creature cannot at first make use of its new 
wings ; therefore, it is forced to stay in the same 
place, until all its limbs are dried by the air. It 
soon, however, begins to enter on a more noble life, 
than it had hitherto led in the bottom of the brook \ 
and from creeping slowly, and living accidentally, it 
now wings the air, and makes choice from amidst 
the yariety of its provisions. 

As the wings of dragon-flies are long and their 
legs short, they seldom walkj but are ever seen 
resting or flying. For this reason, they always 
choose dry branches of trees or shrubs to remain 
on ; and when they have refreshed themselves a 
little they renew their flight. 

Thus they are seen adorning the summer with a 
profusion of beauty, lightly traversing the air in 
a thousand directions, and expanding the most 
beautiful colors to the sun. The garden, the for- 
est, the hedges, and the rivulets, are animated by 
their sports ; and there are few who have beea 
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brought up in the country, who have not employed 
a part of their childhood in observing them. 

But while these beautiful flies, which are some- 
times called darning-needles, appear to us so idly 
and innocently employed, they are in fact the 
greatest tyrants of the insect tribe ; and like the 
hawk among birds, are only hovering up and down 
to seize their prey. They are the strongest and 
most courageous of all winged insects. They atr 
tack and devour the blue fly, the bee, the wasp, 
and the hornet ; and even the butterfly, that 
spreads so large a wing, is often caught and treat- 
ed without mercy. 

To an Insect. 

Poor insect ! what a little day 

Of sunny bliss is thine ; 
And yet thou spread'st thy light wings gay, • 

And bid'st them spreading shine. 

Thou humm'st thy short and busy tune. 

Unmindful of the blast ; 
And. careless, while 'tis burning noon, 

How soon that noon be past. 

Then spread thy little shining wing. 
Hum on thy busy lay ; ^ 

For Many like thee, has but his spring, 
Like thine it fades away. 
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The Young Duke of Ghuceater. 

Charles, Duke of Gloucester, was one of Ike 
numerous children of the English Queen Anne, 
and George, Prince of Denmark, all' of whom died 
before their illustrious mother. — Though bo wac 
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k prince, and had received from nature a very 
delicate constitution, this judicious queen did not 
allow him to be spoiled by too much indulgence. 
He was early taught obedience, perseverance, and 
habits of close application. He was always occu- 
pied in something useful ; and if he excused 4iim- 
self from his lesson, you might be sure, he was ill 
indeed. . 

During his tenth year, the health of the young 
prince improved rapidly ; and his progress in stu- 
dy was in proportion to his strength. He gained 
a good knowledge of geometry and mathematics, 
acquired a large stock of historical information ; 
and could talk quite well in French, Spanish and 
Italian. 

Before he was twelve years of age, he had a per- 
'fect idea of what was proper in the construction 
and equipment of vessels, whether intended fbf* 
peace or war. About that time he heard a great 
deal of talk concerning a new frigate destined to 
make a voyage to Boston in New England, and he 
expressed a great curiosity to see it. After having 
examined the vessel with great attention, he observ- 
ed lo one of the officers, " unless I deceive myself, 
this ship will prove a bad sailer. I think she will 
always lean on dhe side too much." 

" That," replied the officer, " cannot be proved 
till she is launched." The prediction of the young 
prince, however, proved true. The frigate was no 
sooner afloat, than the sailors declared she must be 
replaced upon the stocks.; and afler all the altera- 
tions they could make, she sailed badly. 

The good health of the duke was of short dura-* 
tion. He became pale and sickly, and subject to 
frequent indispositions. During these seasons of 
illness, several companions of his* own age were in- 
vited to amuse him. One of these, named War- . 
burty, was a peculiarly cheerful and amiably boy. 
He was, however, exceedingly noisy and frolic- 
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some, and not unfrequently did accidental mischief' 
in the gardens or apartments of the palace. 

One day when they were playing blind-man's 
buff, Warburty "^hrew down a table covered with 
very rich poh^elain, and broke the greater part of 
it. Two vases of rare and superb workmanship, 
covered with devices representing the glorious 
events of queen Anne's reign, had been presented 
to her by the duke of Saxony, and were more val- 
ued by her than any articles in the royal household. 

When Charles saw these valuable presents bro- 
ken into A thousand pieces, he was greatly distress- 
ed. He was a generous-minded boy, and never 
failed to take full as much blame as belonged to 
him, ^enever any accident happened. Warburty 
was in the deepest despair — " There never was 
such an unlucky, mischievous boy, as I am," daid 
^e, sobbing. ^^ I had rather have broken my own 
head, than to have broken those beautiful vases 
the queen likes so much. I don't know what I 
shall do— I am sure your mother will never let me 
come to the palace again.'.' 

" Oh yes, she will," replied Charles, " 1 was 
more than half to blame for it ; for I did very 
wrong to ask you to play blind-man's buff in this 
room. I will go to my mother directly, and tell 
her just what has happened." 

As soon as Charles entered the apartment where 
the queen was sitting, she perceived by his coun- 
tenance that something distressed him, — and she 
anxiously asked what had happened. 

^^ A great deal of mischief has been done by 
means of my thoughtlessness," said he ; ^^ and 
when you know what it is, mother, I am afraid you 
will not forgive me." 

^^ You know I have always taught you to speak 
to me sincerely, and without fear," said the queen ; 
'' therefore tell me at once, what has happened to 
you," 
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" Why, mother, I was inconsiderate enough to 
ask Warburty to play blind-man's buff in the room 
where the Saxony china stands ; — ^the table was 
thrown down — and your favorite vases are broken 
all to pieces." 

The queen was silent for a moment ; for the ac- 
cident really grieved and vexed her ; and she was 
afraid she should not speak as she ought, if she 
spoke hastily. At length, she replied, '^ I had 
rather you would have broken anything else in the 
household ; but it cannot now be helped. — It may 
teach you and your careless friend Warburty a good 
lesson. At all events, my son, you may be sure, I 
love an honest boy, who always dares to tell the 
truth, a thousand times better than all the porce- 
lain vases in the world." 
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The three Arab Brethren and the CameUDriver. 

'.^ Father," said Lucy, " I wish you would be >8o 
good as to give Harry and me one of your old sort 
of puzzles." 

" My old sort of puzzles, my dear ! What do 
you mean ?" 

'^ Such questions, I mean, as you used to ask us 
sometimes when we were sitting round the fire last 
winter." 

" Pray do, father," said Harry. " But whatev- 
er it is," added Lucy, " let there be along with the 
question some little story." 

In a few minutes, their father began as follows : — 

" Three Arab brethren of a noble family, were 
travelling together for improvement. It happened 
one day, that their road lay across a great plain 
of sand, where there was little else to be seen ex- 
cept a few tufts of grass. Towards the clc^se of 
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the day, they met a camel-driver, who asked them 
if they had seen, and could give him any account 
of a camel that he had lost. 

" ' Was not your camel hlind of an eye ?" said 
the elder brother ; * yes,' said the camel-driver. 
' It had a tooth out before ?' said the second broth- 
er. * And it was lame ?' said the third. * Very 
true,' replied the man ; * pray tell me which way 
it went.' *Did it not carry,' asked the Arabians, 
^ a vessel of oil and a vessel of honey ?' * It. did 
indeed,' answered the camel-driver ; * pray tell me 
where you met it.' * Met it ? We never saw your 
camel,' they replied. 

* The enraged camel-driver could not believe 
this ; he charged them with having stolen his cam* 
el, and brought them before the prince. From 
their manners, and the wisdom of their answers to 
the questions which the prince asked them upon 
other subjects, he was persuaded that they were 
above committing such a thefl. He set them at 
liberty ; but requested that before they departed, 
they would tell how they could possibly hit upon 
so many circumstances that were true, without 
ever having seen the camel. - * 

"The brothers could not refuse to comply with 
so just a request ; and after thanking him ror his 
clemency and kindness, the eldest spoke thus : — 

" * We are not magicians, nor have we ever seen 
the man's camel ; all we know of him was discov- 
ered by the use of our senses and our reason. I 
judged that he was blind of an eye, because — 

"Now Harry and Lucy, explain, if you can, 
the methods by which the three brothers guessed 
that the camel was blind of an eye and lame of a 
le^, that he had lost a front tooth, and was laden 
with a vessel of oil and another of honey." 

Harry asked whether there was anythins in the 
camel-driver himself by which they judged F No, 
there was nothing in or about the camel-^dfiver that 
gave any assistance. 
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" I wish you would help us a very little, father," 
said JLucy. v 

"Do you not recollect telling me this morning 
that you knew my horse had been at the door, 
though you did not see it ? " 

" By the tracks — oh ! yes," cried Lucy. " No 
other horse ever comes up that gravel path ; and 
as the Arabians were travelling on a sandy desert, 
probably they had seen no other tracks but of that 
one camel. But how did they know that he was 
lame of one leg ? " 

" The camel would put the lame foot down 
more cautiously than the others," said Harry, 
" and the trace of that footstep would be always 
less deep than those of the other three." 

The blind eye was a more difficult question. 
Lucy thought the camel might have swerved more 
to one side than to the other ; or perhaps the foot- 
steps might show places^ where he had started out 
of the path, and always on the same side. A few 
other guesses were made, but nothing more was 
found out this evening. 

The next morning, Lucy said she had thought 
o^the camel and the three brothers, the moment 
she wakened ; but the more she thought, the more 
she was puzzled. She was just going to add, " Fa- 
ther, I give it up," but Harry, fidvised her to have 
patience a little longer. It happened, at this in- 
stant, that her mother was helping her to some 
honey ; a drop fell on the table-^^yj^, and a bee, 
which was flying about the room sealed upon the 
sweet spot. ' ^ 

Lucy started with delight on observing this, and 
exclaimed, " Harry, Harry, I have found it out ; 
the vessel of honey leaked— the drops of honey 
fell on the sand — and the brothers observed the lit- 
tle collection of bees, or insects, which hjiBid settled 
on them. I am right for father sm'les. As to the 
^11, some of that might have b^^ spilled by the 

16 
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jolting of the camel. The Icmss of the tooth is all 
that now remains, so I leave that to you, Harry. 
You look as if you had a bright thought." 

" I remember," said Harry, " my father, in the 
beginning of his story told us-, that there were a. 
few tufts of grass on the road ; the hungry camel 
— for no doubt he was hungry in the desert — might 
have bitten these, and one of the sharp-eyed broth- 
ers might have seen, that in each bite a few blades 
of grass stood up higher than the rest, because of 
the gap left by the want of the tooth." 

" Now we have it all right," said Lucy ; " an4 
we were very little helped, considering — " 

^^ But I wish we had not been helped at all,'^ 
said Harrv. 



liESSON 75, 

Solan and Crcesus, 

Solon was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
He it was who gave that clever answer to Crcesus, 
king of Lydia. Croesus was so rich that even 
now it is common to say, *' as rich as CroBsuS" 
This kitkg showed his wealth to Solon, and then 
asked ^' if he did not thiak the possessor of so 
much gold, the hapniest of men ? " " No," repli- 
ed the philosophy^ ^ I know a happier man ; an 
honest laborer wflk has just enough to live onV^ 

^^ And who UmW ^^^^ happiest of men ? " said 
the king, expemng himself to be named. " The 
next happiest," answered Solon, " are two virtu- 
ous sons, who were remarkable for their duty and 
kindness to their mother." "And think *you not, 
that I am happy ? " exclaimed the disappointed 
monarch. "No man can be deemed happy till 
his death," said the sage ; meaning, I suppose, 
that according as his life was spent could his sti^ 
be judged. . IV 
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When Croesus aflerwards was taken prisoner 
by Cyrus, and about to be burnt, he recollected 
this conversation, and cried out, " Oh! Solon! So- 
lon !" Cyrus asked the cause of this exclamation ; 
and when it was explained, he set CrcDsus at lib- 
erty, and owned himself instructed by the hint of 
Solon. So the nhilosopher saved the life of one 
king and improved another. 



* >i 



Ij^SSON 76. 

^.a/ Wi^y Mother ? 



What iiPKat, m^M ? .^ "^ 
^ The moon has but just IookHT ouf 



my child ! 
and smiled, 
■ When he starts from his humble, .gfassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the d|^ on his breast 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear — 
Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 
^uned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise 

What irt that, mother ? ^ 

The dove, ^Bteoif f 
And that low sweet voice, like t^^^idow's moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure, by that lonrfy nest, 4^ 
As the wave is poured from some crys^ urn, 
For her distant dear one's quick return — f^. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love ! 

- What is that, mother ? 

The eagle, boy ! 
Proudly careering his course of joy ; 
Firmi on his own mountain vigor relying, 
BreastijHf4he dark storm, the red bolt defying — 
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His wing on the wind; and his eye in the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on — 
Boy ! may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward and true to the line ! 

What is that, mother ? 

The swan, my love ! 
He is floating down from his nativd grove ; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, * 
He is floating down by himself to die ; '^ 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings. 
Yet his sweetest note is the laat he iJMs — 

Live so, my love, th«t when dwh sh^l come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may ivafl thee home ! 

*\ if 
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' IrUemperance, 

Children should be taught early, the nature, 
symptoms, and danger of the sin of intemperance, 
that they may not ignorantly fall under its power. 
To save my own children from this sin has teen 
no small part of my solicitude as a parent^ and I 
San truly say, tJ|g^ should any of my children per- 
ish in this way^pKy will not do it ignorantly, nor 
unwarned. 

I do not remember that I ever gave permission 
to a child to go out on a holyday, or gave a pit- 
tance of money to be expended for his gratification, 
unattenAed by the earnest injunction, not to drink 
ardent spirits, or any intoxicating liquor. 

And I cannot but believe, that if proper exer- 
tions were made in the family to apprize children 
of the nature and danger of this sin, and put them 
on their guard against it— opinions and feelings 
and habits might be So formed, that the whde 
youthful generaction might rise up as a rampart, 

91 
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gainst which the fiery waves ,of intemperance 
would dash in vain, saying, hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther, and here let thy proud waves 
be stayed. 

To all our schools, instruction on this subject 
should be communicated, and the Sabbath schools 
now spreading through the land, may in this man- 
ner lend a mighty influence to prevent the intem- 
perance of the rising generation. 



LESSON 78. 

Alexander the Great, 



Macedon was, for a long time, a small state in 
Greece, not celebrated U)r anything, . excepting 
that its kings always governed according to the 
laws of the country, and that their children were 
well educated. 

At length, afler many kings had reigned over 
Macedon, one, named Philip, came to the throne, 
who determined that he would endeavour to ren- 
der his kingdom as illustrious as others. He rais- 
ed a large army, subdued many people, and con- 
trived to make the other states of Greece quarrel ; 
and when they were quite tire^with fighting against 
each other, he induced them aH to submit to him ; 
which they were the more ready to do, because he 
gave them hopes that he would lead them on to 
conquer Persia. But before he. set out on his 
expedition to Persia, he was killed by one of his 
own subjects. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Alexander, 
called m history " Alexander the Great." Oa 
Philip's death, the Greeks thought tbemselves at 
liberty, and resolved that Macedon should no long- 
er hold them in subjection ; but Alexander quick* 

16* 
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\y showed them that he was as politic as hia <«-> 
ther, and still bolder than he. 

Alexander caused his father's murderers to be 
put to death ; and then collecting his army, in an 
assembly of the Grecian states he delivered a 
speech, which convinced them of his wisdom and 
valor ; in consequence they agreed to make him, 
as his father had been, chief commander of Greece. 
He then returned to Macedon^ and in a short time 
afterward began his conquests, and gained surpris- 
ing victories ; obliging all who fought against him 
to submit. 

As soon as Alexander had settled the Grecian 
states to his wishes, he crossed the Hellespont 
(now called the Dardanellea) with his army, in or- 
der to subdue Persia. The Persians, hearing of 
this, assembled their forces, and waited for him 
on the banks of the river called the Granicus. 
When the Grecians arrived on the opposite side, 
one of the generals advised Alexander to let his 
soldiers rest a little ; but he was so eager for con- 
quest, that he gave command instantly to march 
through the Granicus. 

His troops, having found a shallow place, obey- 
ed ; the trumpets sounded, and loud shouts of joy 
were heard throughout the army. As soon as the 
Persians saw them advancing, they let fly showers 
of arrows at them, and when they were going to 
land, strove to push them back into the water, but 
in vain ; Alexander and his army landed ; and a 
dreadful battle was fought, in which he proved vic- 
toriotis. He then, advancing from city to city, 
obliged them to own him for their lord instead of 
Darius. 

Darius, being informed of Alexander's progress, 
resolved to meet him with a great army. As soon 
as Alexander heard of his approach, he prepared to 
encounter him at Issus^ where he obliged him to fly, 
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leaving behind him his queen and family, and im- 
mense treasure ; all which Alexander seized. 

Sometime afterward, Darius fought another bat- 
tle at Arbela, in which he was again defeated. 
Soon after this, he was killed ; and thus ended 
the Persian empire. 

Not contented with the conquest of Persia, Al- 
exander resolved to subdue the kings of India ; 
and he obliged many of them to submit. One of 
them, named Porus, resisted him with great cour-^ 
age, but Alexander overcame him at last. He 
treated him, however, with great respect, gave him 
his liberty, and restored to him his kingdom ; and 
Porus proved a faithful friend to him ever after- 
ward. 

Between the battles which AJexander fought 
with Darius, he subdued many states and king-^ 
doms, and among others Egypt and Babylon ; and 
after the death of Darius, he made still farthei* 
conquests, besides those of the Indian princes, by 
which means the Grecian empire was raised to a 
great height. 

When Alexander rested from fighting, he took 
up his tesidence at Babylon, and lived there in 
the utmost splendor. But his glory was of short 
duration ; for he had one very great fault, which 
was that of being fond of eating and drinking. 
He wanted to make the world believe, that he was 
a god, and could do whatever he chose. When he 
was at a banquet, he would try to drink more wine 
than any other man in the company. 

At length, he engaged to empty a cup, called 
Hercules' cup, which held six bottles of wine, and 
it is said he actually did so ; but it proved the. 
cause of his death, the wine heating his blood to 
such a degree, that it brought on a violent fever, 
which soon put an end to his life. He died three 
hundred and twenty-three years before the Chris- 
tian era, at the age of thirty-two. 
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How shocking it is to think, that a man who 
had subdued so many nations, should suffer him- 
self to be conquered by the sin of intemperance ! 

It is a certain truth, that intemperance kills 
more than the sword. 

The glory of the Grecian empire was termi- 
nated by the death of Alexander ; for as he had no 
son fit to reign after him, and did not determine 
who should be his successor, the principal com- 
manders of his army divided his conquests among 
themselves, and afler many quarrels and battles, 
what was one empire, under Alexander, became 
four separate kingdoms. 



LESSON 79. 

India Rubber or Syringe Tree, 

No substance is yet known, which is so pliable, 
and at the same time so elastic as India Rubber 
(or Caoutchouc.) The tree from which it is pro- 
duced is called the Syringe tree, and is a native in 
Cayenne and other parts of South America. This 
substance oozes out under the form of a vegetable 
milk, from incisions made in the tree, and is chief- 
ly gathered in the time of rain, because, though it 
may be collected at all times, it flows then most 
abundantly. It thickens and hardens gradually, 
by being exposed to the air ; and as soon as it ac- 
quires a solid consistence, it manifests a very ex- 
traordinary degree of flexibility and elasticity. 

The Indians make boots of it, which water can- 
not penetrate, and which, when smoked, have th« 
appearance of real> leather. Bottles are also made 
of it, to the necks of which are fastened h<^ow 
reeds, so that the liquor contained in them may h% 
forced through the reeds, or pipes, by prttssure, 
whence it obtained the nama of syringe tree. Onit 
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of these, filled with water, is always presented to - 
each of their guests, at their entertainments, who 
never fail to make use of it before eating. 

Flambeaux, an inch and a half in diameter, and 
two feet long, are likewise made of this reein, 
which give a beautiful light, have no bad smell, aild 
burn twelve hours. A kind of cloth is also pre- 
pared from it, which the inhabitants of Quito ap- 
ply to the same purposes as our oil-cloth and sail- 
cloth. 

This substance is formed, in tire, by means of 
moulds, into a variety of figures for use and orna- 
ment ; and the process is said to be thus : — The 
juice, which is obtained by incision, is spread 
over pieces of clay, formed into the desired shape ; 
and as fast as one layer is dry, another is added, 
till the vessel be of a proper thickness. The whole 
is then held over a strong smoke of vegetables on 
fire, whereby it is hardened into the texture and 
appearance of leather ; and before the finishing, 
while yet soft, it is capable of having any impress- 
ion made on the outside, which remains ever afler. 
When the whole is done, the inside mould is pick- 
ed out. 

Among us, great use is made of it by painters 
and others, for rubbing out black lead pencil 
marks ; it is also made into tubes and employed 
in various complaints by surgeons. 



LESSON 80. 

Disinterested Benevolence, 

John Elliot, commonly called the " Apostle of 
the Indians," was a remarkable instance of disin- 
terested benevolence^ founded upon a religious love 
of usefulness. 



I 
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He was born in England, in 1604, and educ&'< 
ted at the English University of Cambridge. H^ 
taught school ibr sometime after leaving college. 
In 1631, he arrived in America ; and a year after, 
wa3 settled as a clergyman in Roxbury. He was 
not satisfied with doing his duty to his own peo- 
pie, so long as numerous tribes of Indians around 
him were ignorant of the consolations of the gos- 
pel. 

His first object was to learn the language of the 
Massachusetts tribes. For this purpose he persua- 
ded an old Indian to live in his family, and by con- 
versing freely with him, he soon learned to speak 
it very well. In October, 1646, he preached his first 
Missionary Sermon to an assembly of Indians, at 
Nonantum, now called Newton. He encouraged 
them to ask questions, and listened to them in the 
spirit of kindness and patience. 

The ignorant creatures of course made a va- 
riety of strange inquiries. One wanted to know 
whether Grod could understand prayers offered up 
in the Indian tongue ; and another asked how the 
English came to know so much more of Grod than 
they did, — since GodTwas alike the Father of ^. 
Had the savages learned the spirit contained in the 
precepts of the blessed lesus, they would have 
known that the heart, not the language, is regard- 
ed by the Almighty ; and that humility and re* 
pentance need no interpretation, in whatever lan- 
guage they may be spoken. 

When they asked the second question, they did 
not consider that the Englishman's God, and the 
Great Spirit of the wilderness, whom they had 
worshipped for centuries, was one and the same 
Being ; and that He had watched with a Father's 
love over the wigwam of the Indian, as w^U as 
over the dwellings of the white man. 

Some inquired why sea water was salt, and riv- 
er-water fresh ; and others, if the water was larger 
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than the earth, why it did not overflow the earth. 
To all these, and many other questions, the venera- 
ble apostle returned such answers as he thought 
would most tend to impress them with a conviction 
of the wisdom and goodness of their Maker. He 
willingly resigned the comforts of civilized life, 
for the sake of their improvement in religion and 
good morals. 

He partook their coarse food, and slept amid the 
fiercest of them, on the cold floor of their wigwams. 
Sometimes the Indian priests threatened to kill him, 
if he persisted in staying among them, to te#oh them 
the Englishman's faith ; but he had as miJk^h cou- 
rage as he had fortitude, and his reply constantly 
was, ^' I am about the work of the great God, and 
he will take care of me." 

He visited all the Indians in Massachusetts. The 
first church he established among them was at 
Natick, in 1660. He instructed many of the sav- 
ages until they themselves were able to become 
preachers ; and before he died, he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing twenty-four of these fellow laborers 
in the cause of religion. In 1661, he published a 
New Testament in the Indian language, copies of 
which are still to be found in the libraries of those 
who value old books. 

His influence over the Indians was truly aston- 
ishing ; and it is a striking proof of the power of 
Christian humility, enduring kindness, and disin- 
terested zeal, over the sternest hearts, and most 
ignorant minds. During the bloody war with King 
Philip, he was literally the shield of the English ; 
for, infuriated as the Indians were, they always 
listened to him when he pleaded the cause of his 
brethren. 

Probably a man has never lived, who had such 
a total disregard of himself. He was sq lavish of 
his money, that his friends were obliged to keep it 
for him. Once, when his purse had been filled 
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with the very moderate reward of hia missionarj 
labors, a frieDd tied it up in numerous very hard 
knots, lest he should spend it all in acts of charity. 
Mr. Elliot look no notice of the circumstance, 
until he stopped at the house of an aged woman, 
who lived, I believe, in Watertown ; but when he 
saw her poverty, and heard her accounts of linger- 
ing illness, his purse was instantly drawn forth. 
For a long time, he tried in vain to open it ; and 
finding it impossible, he put it into her band, say- 
ing, " It is the will of Providence that you should 
have if all." 




He wrote many books relative to the IndiaiiB, in 
one of which, he attempted to prove thtU they were 
the tribes of Israel, scattered over the western con- 
tinent. This excellent man died May 20, I6dO, 
afler eighty si.i years of almost incredible exertion 
and usefulness. 
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liESSON 81. 

On Lnpressiamy or Theodore at the dying Bed of his 

Friend. 

Theodore, in high health and spirits, was en- 
gaged in boyish sports with his companions, when 
he was summoned to attend the dying bed of a 
favorite friend, a lad of his own age, who had been 
from his infancy, his intimate associate. He was 
suddenly seized with an acute disease ; and, in a 
few hours all hope of recovery being over, he ex- 
pressed a wish to take a last leave of his friend 
Theodore. 

Theodore entered the darkened chamber with 
a trembling step ; and with mingled feelings of 
awe, grief and terror, approached the bed of death. 
The curtain was undrawn, and when he beheld 
the altered countenance, and heard the feeble ac- 
cents of his dying companion, this, thought he, is 
a scene I shall never, never forget ! 

His friend's failing strength allowed him to speak 
but a few words, but they were words of high im- 
port. " Theodore," he said, " a very little time 
ago I was strong and well, as you are ; now I am 
dying ! Oh, that my short life had been better, im- 
proved ! Oh, that i had thought more of eternity, 
and been better prepared for it ! I cannot say all 
I would ; but learn from me, how uncertain life 
is, and remember that religion is the. one thing 
needful. " Theodore wept, kissed his friend's ghast- 
ly cheek, and retired in the deepest sorrow. 

In a few hours he heard that he was no more ; 
his tears flowed afresh ; he thought again, and 
again of his dying words, and was persuaded that 
they never would be forgotten. He went after- 
wards to take a last look at his beloved companion, 
and returned slowly home, viewing every object in 
a new light ; the impression he felt of the uncer- 

17 
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tainty of life, the reality of death, the value of re- 
ligion, were strong and lively. For many days he 
was more than usually serious, thoughtful, and at- 
tentive. He joined in all the religious duties of 
the family without suffering wandering thoughts to 
intrude. He went alone morning and evening to 
pray and to read the Bible. 

But at length, returning to his ordinary occupa- 
tions and amusements, his spirits revived, and with 
that, his former feelings began to return ; every 
day rendered his late impressions fainter ; every 
time they returned, it was with decreased force, 
and it was not long ere he was in nearly the Bame 
state of mind as before the event happened. 

It was the Sunday after new year's day ; and 
Theodore went with his brothers and sisters to hear 
a sermon to young people. The text was, " Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 
The minister spoke in a very impressive affection- 
ate manner ; he made the most searching address 
to their consciences ; the most lively appeal to their 
feelings. The place was crowded ; the prayers, the 
hymns, were suitable and affecting ; attention was 
excited ; tears were shed ; and Theodore's flowed 
among the rest. 

The service closed and Theodore secretly ex- 
claimed, " The Lord shall be the guide of my youth 
and my portion forever." He returned home ; 
wept, prayed ; called to mind his conduct in the 
. past year ; how his resolutions had failed ; how 
impressions had worn off ; he thought again of his 
deceased friend, and felt thankful that, although so 
unworthy, he had been spared another year. He 
thought of the sins and follies of his childhood and 
youth ; and then of the swift passage of life ; how 
short a time it seemed since the last new year ; and 
how one after another ycould soon pass away, and 
bring him certainly and soon to the end ^of life. 
"Let me then redeem the precious tune," said 
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TTheodore. " Let mc begin this new year well ; 
let it be spent better than the last ! " Thus he re- 
turned to rest in a serious spirit. 

He arose briskly the next day. It was a fine, 
bright cheerful Monday morning, and Theodore, 
in high spirits, ran off to skate on the river. Thus 
the morning was spent, and in the evening, he 
went to meet a large party of young people. Seve- 
ral days passed m similar diversions, till, by the 
time he returned to his ysual pursuits, when he 
thought to have put his good resolutions in prac- 
tice, he had almost forgotten that it was a. new 
year. There was nothing that made it appear to 
differ from the old one ; things therefore went on 
with Theodore much as usual ; nor does it seem 
very probable that the present year will afford less 
painful reflections than the last. 

Now, should any reader be surprised at this re- 
cital, and consider it as an extraordinary instance 
of levity and thoughtlessness, we would request 
him to pause for a moment ; to examine his own 
heart ; and to recollect his own experience. To 
whom have not some similar events occurred ? On 
-whom have not similar impressions been made ? 

Few are so young, as not to have been alarmed 
by the death of some associate ; few so insensible, 
as not to have felt it as a solemn warning. Who, on 
those returning seasons, which more particularly 
remind us of the flight of time, and of the brevity 
of life, has not resolved to commence a new course, 
and to walk thenceforward in the pleasant and 
peaceful paths of heavenly wisdom ! and who has 
aot, many a time, felt lively convictions under the 
preaching of their faithful ministers ? 

But have these impressions, in every instance, 
been lasting ? This is the question, which each 
must answer satisfactorily for himself, before he 
should cast one stone of censure at Theodore. 
Alas ! how many Monday mornings witness such 
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fading impressions ! How often does it happetf^ 
that before the grass begins to spring, before a 
single flower blooms on the grave where we wept 
and resolved, that the eye that wept and the heart 
that promised, are again fixed upon a vain world ! 

Hymn, 

To-day is added to our time, 

Yet while we sing it glides away ; 
How soon shall we be past our prmie, 

For where alas ! is yesterday f 

Gone — gone into eternity ; 

There every day in turn appears ; 
To-morrow — O 'twill never be, 

If we should live a thous£ind years. 

Our time is all to-day, to-day, 

The same ; though changed ; and while it flies, 
With still small voice the moments say, 

To-day, to-day, be wise, be wise. 

Then wisdom from above impart. 

Good Lord, send forth thy light and truthj 

To guide our feet, inspire our heart, 
Jioid make us Christians from our youth. 



LESSON 82. 

Baron De Kalb, 



Every American boy, ten years old, is made 
familiar, with all the celebrated names connected 
with the history of his country. But I am afraid 
there were many, who during the terrible period 
of the revolution, poured forth money and blood, 
as freely as water, and yet are at this moment, 
strangers to the memory of American boys. 
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Every boy has heard of La Fayette — maiiy have 
seen, him and shaken hands with him — but has 
every one heard of the brave and generous De Kalb ? 
Lest they have not, I will inform them that he was 
a German, who like La Fayette, left his country 
and his home, to fight for our freedom. 

When he joined our army, he was in the winter 
of life, but apparently as vigorous as he could have 
been in his youth. His face and figure were em- 
phatically German. His frame Jiarge and athletic, 
his clear, mild, blue eye, and glowing, ruddy face, 
seemed to give the lie to the snow-white hairs, 
bleached by the suns and storms of sixty-three 
winters. 

He used to boast of the iron constitution which 
industry and hardships gave his countrymen. 
" The Christmas before I sailed for America," said 
he, " I went to see my father, who lived about three 
hundred miles from Paris. On my arrival at the 
house, I found my dear old mother, who was eighty 
three years of age, sitting at her wheel, while one 
of her great-grand-daughters carded the wool, 
and sung a hymn for her. As soon as the first joy 
of meeting was over, I eagerly inquired for my 
father. ' Do not be uneasy, my son,' said she. 
* He has gone to the woods, with three of his 
great-grand-sons to cut some wood for the fire. 
They will be here presently.' 

" In a short time, I heard them coming. My 
father was foremost, with an axe under his arm, 
and a stout billet of wood on his shoulder. The 
children followed him staggering along, each with 
his little load^ and prattling with all their might. 
I assure you it was delightful, thus to see the two 
extremes of youth and age mingled in cordial love. 
Nothing but exercise, and a plenty of the healthy 
air of heaven will make constitutions wear like my 

lather's. " 

The histories of battles are much alike and it is 
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always painful to dwell on such scenes of blood- 
shed and distress ; I will therefore only say, that 
in every battle, in which he was engaged, General 
De Kalb eyinced the utmost bravery, discretion 
and military skill. 

On the fifleenth of August, 1780 ; the American 
army were established near Rugely's Mills, about 
twelve miles from Camden, South Carolina. Ten 
o'clock at night, orders were given to march to 
Camden, and surprise the British army there. Un- 
luckily, the English at the same time began a march 
to surprise the Americans. To their mutual as- 
tonishment, the advance guards of both armies met 
at two o'clock in the morning«^nd fired at each other. 

A council of war was immediately called. De 
Kalb, cautious as well as courageous, advised to 
fall back to Rugely'ii Mills ; but General Gates 
overruled this motion. 

The morning sun discovered the woods, far 'and 
near, reddened with the flame colored uniform, 
worn 1)y the British army ; and the rolling of 
drums, and the thundering of their cannons, as they 
came rushing to the battle, had a most awful sound. 
The undisciplined militia, frightened at their num- 
ber, scarcely gave them one distant fire, before 
they broke their ranks and fled in every direction. 

In vain De Kalb called upon them to return. 
He was left alone with a handful of Americans to 
stand all the horrors of that fearful day. — His val- 
or increased with his danger. While he was bend- 
ing forward to animate his troops, he received 
fAeven wounds. He fell ! and Americans and 
Britons continued furiously fighting over his body. 

His French aid stretched his arms over the 
wounded veteran, and called out, " save the brave 
De Kalb, Oh ! save the Baron De Kalb ! " The 
British immediately fell back ; but it was too late 
to save his life. He died of his wounds, and was bu- 
ried Bear Camden, where hia last battle was fought. 
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Some years after, when Washingtatt went to 
that place, he eagerly inquired for the ^rave of De 
Kalb. It was shown to him. He looked upon it 
thoughtfully, for sometime, and then exclaimed 
with a deep sigh, " So here lies the brave De Kalb ? 
The generous stranger who came from a foreign 
land to fight our battles, and to water the tree of 
liberty Mrith his own blood ! Would it had pleased 
Heaven, that he might have lived to share our 
prosperity as freely as he shared our danger ! " 
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Obedience to' the Will of God. 

Mrs. Herbert had been conversing with her 
children, one evening, and telling them stories 
about different kinds of animals, till her daughters^ 
Sophia and Fanny, wished their mother good night ; 
but Charles lingered, and drawing a long breath, 
exclaimed, " Mother, how much you do know of 
every bird, and beast and insect — I shall never know 
half as much. I must really get up far earlier." 

" You know much more of this delightful kind 
of knowledge," said Mrs. Herbert, " than I did at 
your age, Charles, or at a far more advanced age. 
Till we came to this place, my information on such 
subjects was very limited." 

^^ And why did you study, mother ? " 

'* I had a strong motive, Charles. I studied be- 
cause I loved you all." 

Charles pressed closer to his mother's side. " I 
will study too," said he, " because I love you. I 
will make James call me at five. I will learn — " 

" You will learn chiefly because that is good for 
yourself, Charles, and also because you love your 
mother. And by, and by, when yoti get older, 
and are far, from me ; and even niow, the earlier the 
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better, you must begin to refer all your actions — 
all you learn and do, and think, to a higher au- 
thority, and a higher motive, than even your moth- 
er's approbation, or any one's applause ; yet when 
you do right, the pleasure and the praise of those 
who love you, will follow your deeds. Do you un- 
derstand what authority I mean ? " 

"I think I do, mother," said the boy, — "the 
will of God, my Creator." 

"Yes, Charles, this is indeed the standard by 
which the actions and thoughts of all beings should 
be regulated. And where are you to learn this di- 
vine and holy will } " 

" In the fiible," said Charles, " I have known 
that for sometime." 

"And you also know," said his mother, "that 
obedience to that will commands from you the 
practice of all virtues, the observance of all dtUies ; 
all the good habits and kindly affections which your 
education, for these ten years, was intended to fix 
on your mind, and impress on your heart ; love to 
your brothers and sisters, and to all mankind in 
their just degree ; — chatnty, indh, justice, patience, 
firmness and humanity.^'* 

*^ I hope I know this a little, mother, and that I 
shall learn more," said Charles. 

" Then good night, my boy ; you will certainly 
learn your duty if you love it." 



liESSON 84. 
Man aThd Animals. 



Mr. Foster and his children, were walking one 
summer's evening, in what were familiarly called 
the high woods. A narrow path conducted them 
through the underwood, where straggling branches 
of the wild rose intercepted them at every step ; the 
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rieh and* variegated stems of the forest trees were 
illumined here and there in bright spots, by golden 
-beams of the setting sun, which streamed through 
the intersticep of the massy foliage. 

Swarms of merry gnats danced in the open spa- 
ces of the wood ; birds of every note sang, in un- 
interrupted gladness, amid its deep recesses ; the 
nimble squirrel was observed occasionally leaping 
from bough to bough ; and the timid eye of the 
wild rabbit was seen peeping from behind the roots 
of the trees and then, swiftly disappearing, she es- 
caped into her inaccessible fortresses. 

How happy are young people, whose taste is 
raised to the enjoyment of these elevated and sim- 
ple pleasures, and who find in their parents, in- 
telligent friends, capable of cultivating this taste, 
of inspiring and guiding their love of knowledge, 
and of giving a right direction to both ! 

" I think," said little Joe, " that if I were going 
to be changed into anything else, I should like 
best to be a rabbit, and to live in the woods ; They 
seem so happy and comfortable here !" 

** Can you tell me, Joe," said his father, " what isf 
the greatest difference between you and a rabbit ?'' 

" Why 'pa," said Joe, " we are as different as 
can be. Rabbits have long ears, and four legs, and 
are covered all over with soft hair." 

" So far then," said his father, " the rabbit seems 
to have the advantage of you, it can run faster 
with four legs than you can with only two ; and 
its long ears enable it to hear more acutely ; and 
it has a warm dress, ready made, without any 
trouble or expense ; now can you think of any- 
thing in which you are better off* than the rabbit ?" 

Joe was such a very little boy that he could not 
think of anything ; but his brother Edward soon 
answered for him, saying, "Why, we are better 
off than rabbits, almost in everything ; we can talk, 
and laugh, and read, and write, and learn Latin." 
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" It is true," said Mr. Foster, " the rabbit cannot 
do these things ; but then she is quite independent 
of them, for she answers all the purposes of heil; 
existence perfectly well without th^ assistance. 
Richard can you give us a more accurate account 
of the difference between Man and Animals ?" 

" I suppose, .'pa, the chief difference is our hav- 
ing reason, and they only instinct," 

" But," said his father, " in order to understand 
what we mean by the terms reason and instinct, I 
think three things may be mentioned, in which the 
difference very distinctly appears." 

" What are they, 'pa ?" said Edward. 

" Let us first," said his father, ^*(to bring the 
parties as nearly on a level as possible,) consider 
man in a savage state, wholly occupied like the 
beasts of the field, in providing for the wants oi* 
his animal nature ; and here the first distinction, 
that appears between him and the creatures around 
him is, tlie iise ofiinplements.^^ 

" Ah, I should never have thought of that," said 
Ilichard. 

" When the savage," continued his father, "pro- 
vides himself with a hut, or a wigwam, for shelter, 
or that he may store up his provision, he docs 
no more than is done by the rabbit, the beaver, 
the bee, and birds of every species. But the man 
cannot make any progress in his work without 
something like tools, however rude and simple in 
their form ; he must provide himself with ,an axe, 
even before he can lop down a tree for its timber ; 
whereas these animals form their burrows, their 
cells, or their nests, with the most mathematical 
nicety, with no other implements than those with 
which nature has provided them. 

" In cultivating the ground also," said Mr. Fos- 
ter, " man can do nothing without a hoe or a 
plough ; nor can he reap what he has sown, till he 
h$is shaped an instrument, with which to cut down 
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bis han^ests. But the animals provide for them- 
selves and their young, without any of these things." 

" Then, here again," said Edward, " the animals 
are the best off." 

" That is not our present inquiry," repUed his 
father ; ^' now for the second distinction ; Man, in all 
his operations makes mistakes, animals make none." 

" What ! do animals never make mistakes ?" 
said Edward. 

" Why Edward," said his father, " did you ever 
see such a thing, or hear of such a thing, as a little 
bird sitting disconsolate on a twig, lamenting over 
her half finished nest, and puzzling her little head 
to know how to complete it ; did you ever see the 
cells of a bee-hive in clumsy irregular shapes, or 
observe anything like a discussion in the little 
community, as if there was a difference of opinion 
among the architects .^" 

The boys laughed, and owned they had never 
heard of such a thing. 

*^ Animals," continued Mr. Foster, " are even 
better physicians than we are, for when they are ill, 
many of them will seek out some particular herb, 
which they do not use as food, and which possesses 
a medicinal quality exactly suited to the' complaint. 
Whereas, physicians will dispute for a century, and 
not at last agreeupon the virtues of a single drug." 

" Man undertakes nothing in which he is not 
more or less puzzled ; he must try numberless ex- 
periments before he can bring his undertakings to 
anything like perfection ; and these experiments im- 
ply a succession of mistakes. Even the simplest 
operations of domestic life are not well performed 
without some experience ; and the term of man's 
life is half wasted, before he has done with his mis- 
takes, and begins to profit by his lessons." 

" Then, how is it, 'pa .^" said Edward, " for af^ 
ter all we are bett^ than animals." 

" Observe, then," said his father, " our third dis- 
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tinction, which is, that animaLB make no improve- 
menta ; while the knowledge, and the skill, and the 
success of man are perpetually on the increase 
The inventions and discoveries of one generation^ 
are, through the medium of literature, handed down 
to succeemng ones ; so that the accumulated expe- 
rience of all former ages and nations is ready for 
our use, before we begin to think and act for our- 
selves. The result of which is, that the most 
learned and ingenious amongst the ancient philos- 
ophers might learn in an hour, from a modern 
school boy, more than the laborious study of their 
lives could enable them to discover." 

" Well," said Richard, "I am glad we have 
thought of something at last, to prove that men 
arc wiser than rabbits." 

" Herein appears the difference," said his father, 
^' between what we call instinct and reason. Ani- 
mals, in all their operations, follow the first im- 
pulse of nature, or that invariable law, which Grod 
has implanted in them. In all they do undertake, 
therefore, their works are more perfect and regu- 
lar than those of men. But man, having been 
endowed with the faculty of thinking or reasoning 
about what he does, although, (being an imperfect 
and fallible creature,) this liberty exposes him to 
mistake, and is perpetually leading him into error ; 
yet by patience, perseverance, and industry, and 
by long experience, he at last achieves what angels 
may perhaps behold with admiration. 

" A bird's nest, is indeed, a perfect and beautiful 
structure ; yet the nest of a swallow of the present 
century, is not at ail more commodious, or elegant, 
Ihan those that were built amid the rafters of Noah's 
Ark. But if we compare the wigwam of the North 
American Indian, with the temples and palaces of 
ancient Greece and Rome, we then shall see to what 
man's mistakes, rectified and improved upon, conduct 
him." 
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LESSON 85. 

William Perm, 

William Penn, the first settler of Pennsjlvania, 
was a native of Britain, the only son of Admiral 
Sir William Penn, and born in 1644, He was pre- 
pared for the university and sent to Oxford. At the 
age of sixteen he heard the preaching of Thomas 
Loe, a Quaker. From that time he renounced the 
faith of the established, or Episcopal Church, and 
refused to attend the religious services of his college, 
or to wear its uniform. In consequence of this op- 
position to the rules of the college, he was expelled. 

For two years he was sent to travel on the conti- 
nent of Europe, but he returned to England as sin- 
cere a quaker as ever. He thought it his duty to 
preach in the assemblies of the quakers, and to de- 
fend their principles and usages. He wrote and 
spoke with such earnestness and perseverance in be- 
half of his sect, that he brought upon himself the 
displeasure of the Church, and the Presbyterians. 
The latter not only insulted him with abusive words, 
but they enforced their arguments by personal vio- 
lence, and the Bishop of London ordered him to the 
Tower, (a state prison for criminals of rank chiefly) 
on account of a pamphlet which he had published. 

Soon after his liberation from the Tower, Wil- 
liam Penn was taken up, and brought to trial before 
the Lord Mayor, and Recorder of London, for 
tpeaking ctt a qucJeer meeting. He demanded what 
law he was accused of having broken. The record- 
er answered ^'that he was an impertinent fellow, 
and that many had studied the law thirty or forty 
years, which he was for having expounded in a 
moment." Penn immediately began to quote the 
Jaw. " I tell you to be silent," cried the recorder, 
^\ if we should suffer you to ask ciuestions till to- 
IRorrow morning, you would never be the wiser." 

18 
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'That/' replied Penn, ^^ that is, according as the 
answers are." " Take him away," exclaimed the 
mayor and recorder in a breath — " turn him into 
the Bale Dock ;" and into the Bale Dock, a filthy 
and pestilent dungeon, he was accordingly turned. 

The jury, when called upon to decide upon the 
nature of Fenn's crime, found him ^^guilty of speak' 
ing in Gracenstreet Church," This verdict did not 
satisfy the court, and they ordered the jury to amend 
it, but they repeated the same verdict. This enrag- 
ed the recorder, tmd he threatened the jury so furi- 
ously, that Penn protested against his violence. . The 
recorder, in reply, cried out, " stop his mouthy, jail- 
er, — ^bring fetters, and stake him to the ground." 
William Fenn replied with the temper of a quaker, 
and the spirit of a martyr, " Do your pleasure, I mat- 
ter not your fetters." The jury, however, brought in 
a verdict of not guilty ^ and Penn was set at liberty. 

Admiral Penn was at first displeased with his 
son's departure from the religion of his ancestors, 
and from the manners common to his station in liie ; 
but the purity of Penn's motives, the firmness and 
uprightness of his conduct reconciled his &ther at 
last, and on his death, the son succeeded to a hand- 
some fortune. 

The English government were indebted sixteen 
thousand pounds to Admiral Penn, and his son 
agreed to accept the district now called Pennsyl- 
vania, and a right to make the laws of his province, 
in lieu of the debt. Penn concluded that it might 
afford a happy retreat for his own religious com- 
munity, who were denied religious liberty in their 
own land, and he determined to send a colony of 
quakers to North America. 

Penn's first regulation was, ^^ that every person 
should enjoy the free possession of his faith, and 
exercise of worship towards God, in such way as 
he shall in his consciencci believe it most accepta- 
ble ; and should^ be protected in his liberty by the 
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authority of the civil magistrate." l^ith regard to 
the native inhabitants, he positively enacted, that 
" whoever should hurt, wrong, or ofiend any In- 
dian, should incur the same penalty as if he had 
offended in like manner against his fellow planter." 
Under these wise and merciful regulations, three 
ships, full of passengers, sailed for the new prov- 
ince in- the end of 1681. 

In thd month of September, 1682, Penn himself 
embayed with a hundred other v quakers. Very 
soonvufter his arrival, a grand convocation of In- 
dian i^bed was appointed near the spot where Phi- 
lade^ia how stands. Penn's purpose was to treat 
withy fhem for a fair purchase of a part of their 
lands, and for their joint possession of the remain- 
der. It was agreed that he and the presiding sa- 
chems should meet and exchange faith, under the 
spreading branches of a prodigious elm-tree that 
grerw on the bank of the river. 

On the day appointed, an innumerable multi- 
tude of the Ii^dians assembled in that neighbour- 
hood ; and were seen, with their dark visages and 
brandished arms moving in vast swarms, in the 
depth of the woods, which then overshaded the 
whole of that now cultivated region. On the other 
hand, William Penn, with a moderate attendance 
of friends, advanced to meet them. He came 
of course unarmed, in his usual plain dress ; and 
only distinguished from his companions by wearing 
a blue sash of silk net work, and by having in liis 
hand a roll of parchment, containing the treaty of 
purchase and amity, the terms of which had be- 
fore been agreed upon. 

As soon as he drew near the spot where the sa- 
chems were assembled, the whole multitude of In- 
dians threw down their weapons, and seated them- 
selves on the ground in groups, each under his own 
chieflain ; and the presiding chief intimated to 
Wm. Penn that the nations were ready to hear him. 




Having been thus c«Iled upon, he addreeeed 
them, by means of an tnterprete*, and explained 
the abject of their meeting. He then uprolled the 
parchment, and conveyed to them article by arti- 
cle, the conditions of the purchase, and the words 
' of the compact then made fur their eternal union. 
After giving them assurance of his friendly dispo- 
sition to their tribes, he took up the parchment, 
and presented it to the sachem, who wore the horn 
in the chaplet, and desired him and the other sa- 
chems to preserve it carefully for three generations, 
that their childrea might know what had passed be- 
tween them, just as if he had remained himself with 
them to repeat it. 

William Penn returned to England after a resi- 
dence of about two years in the colony. He was. 
bitterly calumniated by his enemies, but went on 
doing good and preaching. He lost his wife and 
son, and returned to Pennsylvania in 1699 for two 
years longer. On his return to England, he was 
reduced to great weakness by thr,ee strokes of ap- 
oplexy, and died at last at the age of seventy-two, 
in the year 1718. 
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William Penn stands upon record as the most hu- 
mane, the most moderate, and the moA pacific of all 
civil governors ; and his domestic character is not 
less honorable and beautiful. His love for his Mrife 
and children is sweetly expressed in his letters ; and 
the moral principles which he inculcated for the in- 
struction of his children, may be well applied to the 
youni^ 9t all times, and of all religious denominations. 
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I.ESSON 86. 

W Hie Young Hero. 
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suppose you will laugh at me, Aunt ;" said 
Lrucy, '^^ but I do want to hear something that is 
not American — something about kings and nobles. 
What makes you smile, Robert ? I don't wish there 
were any in this country ; but I think a story about 
Lord Somebody sounds better than plain Mr. Some- 
body ; and a portrait looks more nobly, ornament- 
ed with a scarf and embroidered star, than Wil- 
liam Penn with his straight coat and broad hat." 

^^ Suppose that I should tell you a story," said 
her aunt, " of a French nobleman ^ How should 
you like it, Robert ?" 

" Why," said Robert, " I had rather hear about 
Washington, and Marion, and the Quaker General 
Greene, than about all the Dukes in the world. Oh ! 
I forgot — there is one French nobleman that I should 
love dearly to hear about." 

^* Well then," said his aunt, — " this one French 
nobleman was presented at Court, when only six- 
teeii years old ; but it is said that even at that age, 
no rank or wealth could tempt him to give up pure 
and firm principles for the sake of pleasing great 
men.^ He married the daughter of a Duke, ana was 
surrounded by all the enjoyments of wealth, beauty, 
Jove, rank, and fashion, when he heard that the 

18* 
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colonies in America were straggling v against the 
oppression of England. 

^^ He at once resolved to tear himself from the 
endearments of home, to make the cause of our suf- 
fering country his own. In 1776, he applied to our 
commissioners in Paris for a passage in the first 
ship they should despatch to America ; but so low 
luid abject was then our dear native land, that they 
were obliged to tell him they possessed not the 
means nor the credit sufficient for providing a sin- 
gle vessel in all the ports of France. 

" * Then I will provide my own,' exckumed the 
youthful hero ; and it is a literal fact that when ail 
America was too poor to ofier him so much as a 
passage to her shores, he left, at the age of nine- 
teen, the bosom of home, of happiness, of weahb, of 
rank, to plunge in the dust and blood of our in- 
auspicious struggle. 

" Wherever he went, he fought bravely, and our 
encouraged troops blessed him from their inmost 
souls. To every officer beneath him, he presented 
a handsome sword, and hundreds and hundreds c^ 
our poor soldiers he fed and clothed at his own ex- 
pense. He went to France in order to bring men 
and money to our assistance, and he obtained them. 

" By this generous aid we conquered. Washing- 
ton conferred upon him the rank of Major General, 
and the American States presented him with a 
sword, by the hands of Franklin, as a slight token 
of their gratitude. After seeing our young nation 
in possession of its hard-earned freedom, he re- 
turned to his family, the leader of armies, the 
counsellor of statesmen, and the friend of philoso- 
phers, at the premature age of twenty-two. The 
court and the people alike came forward to wel- 
come the gay, gallant young hero, who had reflect- 
ed such credit on his country. 

'^ For awhile the name of La Fayette was on 
every tongue ; but the dreadful days of the French 
revolution soon commenced. The ignorant pb|»u-* 
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lace thought that liberty to commit all kinds of 
cruelty and licentiousness, was freedom. Bad men 
worked upon their passions, and thousands, who 
were guilty of no crime, were murdered. The Mar- 
quis earnestly wished to see his countrymen free, 
but he told them fearlessly that such a course was 
not consistent with the love of true liberty. 

^^ The people began to hate him, because he 
would not countenance them in all their madness 
and riot. To avoid their vengeance, he escaped 
from his native land to take refuge in Engkuad. 
But be was taken prisoner by a body of Austrian 
troops, and delivered over to his enemies. He was 
confined at the castle of Olmutz. Washington en- 
deavoured in vain to obtain his release. It was left 
to the good fortune of Bonaparte to give him his 
freedom, and he returned to his estate in France, 
after an imprisonment of five years. 

" His heart ever glowed with gratitude to Bona- 
parte jfor procuring him his liberty, yet when Napo^ 
ieon became too ambitious for the good of France, 
he fearlessly raised his voice against his proceed- 
ings, and thus secured the admiration and respect, 
as well as the fear of that wonderful man. 

'^ The battles he fought, andthe money he speiU ftnr 
us can be counted, it is true ; but all the good he has 
done America can. never be told. He put new life 
into our discouraged troops, — he obtained men and 
money from France, — he set an example of courage 
and patience to our worn-out soldiers, — he fed the 
hungry,— he clothed the naked,— he taught the undis- 
ciplined, — and he carried back to bis domestic retire- 
ments, a deep, pure and fervent love for our country. 

" On the 16th of August, 1824, La Fayette arrir- 
ed in New- York. He spent about a year ia Ameri- 
ca, during which time he visited each of the twei»- 
ty-four states, and most of the principal cities and 
towns. In every place he was received with demon- 
strations of joy. There never was half so much 
felt for any one before^ save lor WashingtoD. 
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'^ Old men walked miles and miles to see him and 
bless him before they died ; beggars waved their tat- 
tered handkerchiefs, and shouted welcome ; young 
mothers held up their children to see him as he pass- 
ed ; and the sobs of the aged were heard among the 
shouts of the young . The^orest of plumes that nod- 
ded before his carriage, the wreaths and standards 
that fluttered in the air, and the loud huzzas of the 
multitude, were not like the thousand crowns^ worth 
of jonquils, which unwilling peasants were obliged to 
strew in the path of Louis fourteenth. They were 
simple tokens of respect from thousands of bounding 
hearts, all Euixious to speak their love and gratitude. 

" Now which should you rather have, — ^the coro- 
net and embroidered star, or be the man who has 
lost titles and wealth in the cause of freedom and 
benevolence ?" 
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Washington and his Mother. 

It is impossible to visit the shades of Mount Ver- 
non, to stand near the tomb where the Father of his 
country reposes ; to see the garden, which he cul- 
tivated ; the mansion where he rested from the toils 
of war ; the piazza where he so oflen lingered to 
view the setting sun gild the mighty Potomac, with- 
out desiring to be acquainted with his domestic 
life, and save from oblivion every circumstance re- 
specting him. Many anecdotes of his early years 
are treasured in this land of his nativity. 

Some of the most interesting ones were derived 
from his mother, who, by the death of her husband, 
while her children were young, became the sole 
conductress of their education. To the inquiry, 
what course she had pursued in rearing one so tru- 
ly illustrious, she replied, " onlv to require obedl- 
.cncBj dtligenc€» Bnd truth.^^ These dimple rules, 
faithfully enforced^ and incorporated with the rudi- 
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ments of character, had a powerful influence over 
his future greatness. 

He was early accustomed to accuracy in all hid 
statements, and to speak of his faults and omissions 
without prevarication or disguise. Once by an in- 
advertence of his youth a considerable loss had 
been incurred, and of such a nature as to interfere 
immediately with the plans of his mother. He 
came to her with a frank acknowledgement of his 
error, and she replied, while the tear of affection 
moistened her eye, " I had far rather it should be so, 
thah that my son should be guilty of a falsehood." 

She was careful not to enervate him by luxury, or 
weak indulgence. He was inured to early risings 
and never permitted to be idle. It was observed by 
those who surrounded his person, that he was never* 
knoton to be in a hurry, —hut found time for the transac-* 
tion of the smallest affairs, in the midst of the greatest 
and most conflicting duties. Such benefits did he 
derive from attention to the counsels of his mother 

Her uncommon influence over him, was strength- 
ened by that dignity with which true piety invested 
her. This imparted to her, elevation of feeling, and 
serenity of mind. During some periods of our revo- 
lutionary war, when the fears of the people were 
wrought up to a distressing anxiety, many mistaken 
reports were in circulation, which agonized the hearts 
of those, whose friends occupied posts of danger. 

It would sometimes be said to her — "Madam, in- 
telligence has been received, that our army is de- 
feated, and your son a prisoner." "My son," she 
would reply, " has been in the habit of acting in 
difficult situations, and is in the hands of his God." 
Again it would be announced, " Through Washings- 
ton, a great victory has been gained." And she 
would answer, " Give praise to the God of battles." 
It was evident, that this calmness of spirit, pro- 
ceeded neither from want of maternal aflection, 
nor indiflerence to the fortunes of war, — ^but from 
the inspiring confidence of a Christian's faith. 
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At length, the blessings of peace and indepen- 
dence, were vouchsafed to our nation ; and Wash- 
ington, who for eight years had been divided from 
the repose of his home, hasted, with filial reverence, 
to ask his mother's blessing. The hero, ^' First in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men," came to lay his laurels at her feet who had 
first sown their seeds in his soul. 

This venerable woman continued, until past her 
ninetieth year, to be respected and beloved by •11'^ 
around her. At length the wasting agony of actip^ 
cer terminated her existence, at the residenisiL^- 
her daughter, in Fredericksburg, Virginia. Wash- 
ington was with her, in the last stages of UG^j to 
mitigate the severity of her sufferings, by the most 
tender offices of affection. 

With pious grief, he closed her eyes, and laid her 
in the grave, which she had selected for herself. 
It was in a beautiful and secluded dell, on- the fam- 
ily estate, partly overshadowed by trees, where she 
frequently retired for meditation, and where the 
setting sun, beams with the softest radiance. 

We have now seen the man, who was the leader 
of victorious armies, the conqueror of a mighty 
kingdom, and the admiration of the wofld^ — ^in the 
delightful attitude of an obedient and ajSTectionate 
son. We have traced many of his virtues back to 
that sweet submission to maternal guidance, which ~ 
distinguished his early years. She whom he honor- 
ed with such filial reverence, said that "he had learn- 
ed to command others, by first learning to obey." 

We remember also, that it was said of one greai" 
er Aan Washington, that he was " subject qgto his 
mother." Let those, therefore, who in th* wiom- 
ing of life are ambitious of future eminence, lay 
the foundation in filial virtue, — ^nor expect to be 
either fortunate or Jiappy, while they neglect the 
injunction, " My son ! keep thy father's command* 
ments; and fi^rsake not the law of thy mothor.'' 
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